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Proclamation Launches National Employ 


The Physically Handicapped Week for 1951 


By THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES 


OF AMERICA 
A PROCLAMATION 


WHEREAS the Nation needs the services of every person 
capable of productive work in its gigantic task of mobilizing to 


meet the requirements of defense and to maintain the civilian 


WHEREAS the physically handicapped of our Nation have 





lemonstrate that they are capable workers when placed in 
DS ulted to their abilities, trainu ana experience, and 

therefore, as a group, constitute a valuable resource of man- 
wer; and 


ung need for public support of 
nal work in securing employment 
ped on the basis of their demon- 








gress, by a joint resolution approved August 
) Stat. 530), has designated the first week in October 
of each year as National Employ the Physically Handicapped 
Week, and has requested t 


WHEREAS the Cx 





President to issue a suitable 
proclamation inviting Nation-wide support of programs calling 
for full opportunity for physically handicapped men and women 
in employment; 


Now THEREFORE, I Harry S. TruMAN, President of the 
United States of America, do hereby call upon the people of 
our Nation to observe the week beginning October 7, 1951, 
as National Employ the Physically Handicapped Week, and 
to cooperate with The President’s Committee on National 
Employ the Physically Handicapped Week in carrying out the 

urposes of the aforementioned resolution of Congress. I also 
call upon the Governors of States, the mayors of municipalities, 
and other public officials, as well as leaders of industry and 
labor, of civic, veterans, agricultural, women’s, and fraternal 
organizations, and of other groups representative of our na- 
tional life to lend their assistance and encouragement in the 
observance of the designated week, in order to enlist public 
interest in and support of programs for the employment of the 
physic ally handi apped 


In Witness WHEREOF, I have hereunto set my hand and 
caused the Seal of the United States of America to be affixed. 


Done at the City of Washington this seventeenth day of August 
in the year of our Lord nineteen hundred and fifty-one, and 
of the Independence of the United States of America the one 
hundred and seventy-sixth. 


By the President: Harry S. TRUMAN. 
James E. WEBB, 


icting Secretary of State, 
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Press time 
Disabled Soldiers Accorpinc to a recent an- 
in Noncombatant 2°uncement by the Army, par- 
Army Jobs tially disabled soldiers are re- 


placing physically fit personnel 
in noncombatant jobs in Army headquarters and 
supporting units. Several thousand officers and men 
have been replaced to date. Ultimately the service 
plans to provide replacements for 10,000, to relieve 
that number of active military personnel for field 
training and combat duty. 

The Army announced that disabled soldiers who can 
perform a job and who desire to remain in the service 
despite a physical handicap, are to be given special 
consideration for retention. 

An important factor in the successful utilization of 
disabled military personnel is the Army’s selective 
placement program. Personnel officers follow pro- 
cedures by which the disabled combat veteran’s 
potentialities are carefully matched with the require- 
ments of the job. The Army makes every effort to 
assign these individuals to locations of their choice. 


Engineering > a —— = 
Skills the fullest use of all engineers in the 

advancement of the defense program 
and the maintenance of a strong economy capable of 
turning out the huge amounts of weapons and other 
materials needed by the Armed Forces was announced 
by the Secretary of Labor early in August. 

Designed to meet a growing shortage of engineers 
that threatens to grow worse in coming years, the 
program was developed by the Department of Labor 
in cooperation with other defense agencies and private 
organizations, including the Engineering Manpower 
Commission of the Engineers’ Joint Council, the 
American Federation of Technical Engineers of the 


£61947—51——-1 


American Federation of Labor, the Council of State 
Governments, the National Association of County 
Officials, and the American Municipal Association. 

The program provides for immediate action on all 
fronts to achieve full utilization of the engineering 
talents of the Nation and to expand the Nation’s 
supply of engineers. 

In addition to seven steps already taken by Govern- 
ment and industry to meet the engineering problems, 
the program outlines suggested steps through which 
management can make effective use of engineering 
skills. On this point, it states: 

Under a voluntary manpower program, industry should 
assume responsibility for attaining the fullest possible use of 
all available engineers. Industry should also assume responsi- 
bility for insuring that economic rewards to the profession are 
adequate to deter engineers from seeking other types of em- 
ployment. A concerted effort on the part of industrial manage- 
ment should be made to assure that all employees with engi- 
neering education and experience are fully engaged in activities 
which make maximum use of their skills, knowledges, and 
talents, and arrangements should be made for facilitating the 
movement of engineers from less essential activities into work 
more directly related to defense production. 


Counselors Train EMPLOYMENT counselors from 
? : 21 offices in Florida attended 
in VG Techniques 3 2-week training course in 
vocational guidance methods and techniques, jointly 
sponsored by the Department of Psychology at the 
University of Florida and the Florida Industrial Com- 
mission from July 16 through 27 at Gainesville, Fla. 

The course was given for academic credit in an effort 
to broaden the knowledge and competence of employ- 
ment counselors in the Florida State Employment 
Service. 

Dr. Fons A. Hathaway, Director of the Florida State 
Employment Service, opened the course by pointing 
out the long-felt need of the employment service for 
assistance in the professional development of employ- 
ment service staff from Florida’s State universities. 
He expressed the hope that this would be the first 
in a series of similar course offerings that could be 
made available to State agency personnel on an ex- 
tension or short course basis. 

Ernest Marbury, Regional Director from Atlanta, 
Ga., and Charles Odell of the Bureau of Employ- 








ment Security, also led discussions on the role of the 
employment service in community occupational 
adjustment programs. 


Mr. AxeL J. L. KALLBERG, 
First Secretary of the Royal 
Labour Board of Sweden, and 
Olav Skogen from Norway 
were among the recent ECA 
visitors from abroad who have been receiving training 
in this country in employment security operations. 


Visitors Study 
Bureau Programs 


Staff of the Bureau headquarters and the District of 


Columbia office and of regional, State and local offices 
all had a part in explaining the work of the Bureau 
and affiliated State agencies. 

Other visitors holding ILO fellowships here to study 
under the guidance of the Bureau of Employment 
Security are Dr. Giorgio Fadda, Chief of the Inspec- 
tion Section, Employment Service Division, and Dr. 
Gaetano Fanelli, Chief of Staff Training, Ministry of 
Labour, Italy. 

Japan, too, is interested in our employment security 
programs. Mr. Masaji Ebizuka and Mr. Tomita of 
the Japanese Bureau of Employment Security and 
Mr. Michinori Ishii, Chief of Labour Office, Economic 
Stabilization Board, have been training in Washington 
and in regional, State, and local offices. Mr. Tomita, 
in addition to being an Employment Security official, 


Ernest V. Connally, Assist. Director USES for D. C. and Axel J. L. 
Kallberg, First Secretary of the Royal Labour Board, Stockholm, 


Sweden, study the convention program. Inthe background is a 
replica of the Mount Rushmore Memorial used as a backdrop at 
the IAPES Convention at Rapid City, S. Dak., June 5 to 8. 
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is president of the Association of Japanese Employ- 
ment Security Employees. 

The visitors attended the 1951 convention of the 
International Association of Public Employment Sery- 
ices held at Rapid City, S. Dak., June 5 to 8. 


AT A CONFERENCE at Ann Arbor 
Older Disabled on July 11-13, jointly sponsored 
by the Institute of Human Ad- 
justment of the University of Michigan and the Office 
of Vocational Rehabilitation, the handicapped worker 
over 40 was discussed. Over 300 delegates, repre- 
senting 25 States and several European nations heard 
the conference discussions which emphasized the 
psychological, sociological, economic, and _ rehabilita- 
tion problems faced by disabled older workers. 
Teamwork in physical restoration, rehabilitation, 
and employment of the older disabled worker was 
stressed throughout the conference. The theme ‘All 
Are Needed” was interpreted to mean not only that all 
people who are willing and able to work should be 
provided with the services necessary to insure their 
full utilization in defense mobilization, but also that 
(Continued on page 23) 


Employment Security Activities at a Glance, June 1951, 
United States and Territories 


Percentage 


Number or 2 
change from 


amount : 
previous month 
Over-all 
Initial claims........ 1 836, 600 6 
Weeks of unemployment 

covered by continued 

claims. ae ee 4, 019, 400 —8 
Weeks compensated . . 3, 450, 100 3 
Weekly average  bene- 

RMI secs cs i : 821, 400 -6 
Benefits paid dees $68, 779, 800 3 
Funds available as of 

June 30, 1951. ...... $7, 329, 286, 500 (2) 

Visits to local offices... . 9, 563, 700 +-2 
New applications. . ; 725, 500 + 13 
Referrals: 
Agricultural. . . 1, 332, 400 +-74 
Nonagricultural 1, 028, 600 3 
Placements: 
Agricultural. . 1, 283, 800 te 
Nonagricultural. 585, 300 4 
Men..... 372, 100 6 
Women....... 213, 200 
Handicapped... . 21, 400 21 
Counseling interviews... . 119, 700 - 
Individuals given tests... . 80, 800 11 
Employer visits........ 221, 700 
Veterans 
New applications. . 104, 000 +9 
Referrals, nonagricultural . 227, 500 -9 
Placements, nonagricul- 

| ee ee 129, 600 
Placements, handicapped . 9, 500 21 
Counseling interviews... . 20, 200 5 





| Excludes transitional claims which do not represents new unemployment. 
2 Decrease of less than 1 percent. 
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Mobilizing the Physically 
llandicapped for Defense . . . 








A Combined Effort 


By E. L. KEENAN, 


Deputy Director, Bureau of Employment Security 


S WE move toward the seventh annual observance 
A of NEPH Week, the defense production program 
picks up momentum, rapidly advancing from the 
drawingboard and tooling-up stage to the production 
stage. There has been much speculation as to where 
the labor required to meet defense production sched- 
ules will be found. One answer suggests itself in 
this year’s NEPH Week slogan “America Needs All 
of Us.”’ It states the simple proposition that all are 
needed. It implies that every citizen can make some 
contribution but that all are not being afforded that 
opportunity. 

Practically every estimate of untapped manpower 
resources has mentioned prominently the potential 
which lies in the unemployed physically handicapped, 
some of whom are in the labor market, others on the 
fringes or completely outside. If the Employment 
Service active files are any portent of what this much 
publicized pool will yield, some disappointments may 
be in the offing. As of the end of May 1951, there 
were slightly fewer than 100,000 physically handi- 
capped in the active file nationally, of whom 33,000 
were disabled veterans. It is assumed that the ma- 


jority of these are ready and available to compete for 


jobs in the open market. However, they represent 
a small number even when the figure is corrected to 
account for the fact that Employment Service files 
do not represent all the physically handicapped job 
seckers. Recent studies do indicate that the active 
file figure on physically handicapped is probably 
more representative than for other applicant groups 
because of the likelihood that the handicapped person 
will seek the service of a public agency in proportion- 
ately larger numbers than the unimpaired person. 
in addition to this actively registered group there 
is a significantly large pool of disabled persons who 
for the most part are not in the labor market, perhaps 
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never have been. There are the severely disabled— 
the severe arthritic, the wheel-chair case, the double- 
amputee, the paraplegic, the spastic, the blind, and 
others. In a survey of disabling illness prevalence 
in the United States conducted in February 1949 by 
the Bureau of the Census under joint auspices of Pub- 
lic Health Service, Office of Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion and Bureau of Old Age and Survivors’ Insurance, 
it was estimated that 2.1 percent of the civilian non- 
institutional population aged 14-64 had been disabled 
for 7 months or longer. ‘This group may be considered 
to be those with more severe disablements and num- 
ber about 2.1 million persons. About 20 percent, or 
400,000, were reported in the labor force during the 
survey week. The balance, or 1.7 million, were not 
working or looking for work and did not anticipate 
being able to return to the labor force within 6 
months. ‘This potential reservoir of skills and produc- 
tivity is accentuated by the survey findings that 73 
percent of those reported as disabled for 7 months 
or longer had been engaged in gainful work before 
their disability; and in the age group 55-64, 98 per- 
cent of the men had been employed prior to their 
disability. 

This seems like a sizable pool, but again the answer 
to its effective utilization is not a simple one. Because 
we live in a three-dimensional world, we tend to view 
objects in this perspective. ‘The labor force itself may 
be presumed to have this shape. Its dimensions are 
numerical, occupational, and geographical. Add to 
it the fourth dimension of time and labor-force dynam- 
ics become comparable to problems in space geom- 
etry. The labor requirements pattern fits into the 
same mold, for our labor needs cannot be thought of 
in numbers alone, but also in terms of bringing the 
necessary skills to the right places at the proper time. 
When the contemplated labor supply consists of per- 
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sons who have disablements, the problem is enlarged. 
Particularly important in these cases is the time dimen- 
sion. To equip this potential labor force for competi- 
tive employment, preparation in the form of physical 
restoration and training is a must—and this takes time. 
Hence, concrete steps to make the severely disabled 
and other handicapped persons a part of the labor 
force cannot be delayed. They must be taken now 
and proceed as rapidly as facilities, personnel, and 
funds permit. 


Some Basic Steps 


Fortunately, some thinking and planning has al- 
ready been done along these lines. Early in January 
of this year, an interagency committee was established 
to look into the question of how greater numbers of 
disabled persons could be utilized in the defense mo- 
bilization program. Represented in the planning 
group were staff members of the various Bureaus of 
the Labor Department, the Federal Security Agency, 
the President’s Committee on NEPH Week, the Civil 
Service Commission, and the Veterans Administra- 
tion. This group reported that the general frame- 
work for evaluating, preparing, and fitting the physi- 
cally handicapped into employment already exists 
among the public and private agencies if maximum 
and coordinated use is made of their facilities. In 
some instances, intensification, redirection, and expan- 
sion of facilities may be required to handle increased 
workloads, but these are the basic things that have to 
be done: ; 

1. The physically handicapped must be sought out 
and brought into the labor force along with other 
groups through recruitment and case finding. 
Remembering our labor logistics, such campaigns 
cannot be conducted on a wholesale basis without 
reference to the kinds of skills needed in given areas 
at given times. In deciding upon the best methods 
to be used with this group, further consideration must 
be given to the fact that some have sought employ- 
ment unsuccessfully for so long that they have with- 
drawn from actively seeking work and no longer con- 
sider themselves a part of the labor force. Others, 
severely disabled, lack the confidence to face the com- 
petitive world of work or need extensive physical res- 
toration and training to revive or create work abilities 
and thus to instill confidence in their own capacities. 
With these groups, the traditional methods of recruit- 
ment, involving primarily general appeals through 
mass publicity media, are likely to produce results 
which are both socially and psychologically unde- 
sirable. 


Calls for Sensitive Approach 


The danger of raising false hopes and creating 
further frustation and disillussionment are great with 
the consequence that these potential abilities will be 
lost to defense or essential civilian production. A 
more sensitive and selective approach, therefore 





seems desirable. In fact, it might be termed selec. 
tive recruitment in the same context that we now 
employ the concept of selective placement. Physically 
handicapped persons would be located and contacied 
through the public and private agencies which serve 
them. Then, after careful appraisal of work abilities 
and potentialities derived from records available as 
well as personal contact, the supply of disabled per- 
sons would be grouped as follows: (1) those ready 
for competitive employment; (2) those in need of 
rehabilitation services prior to employment; (3) those 
whose best vocational adjustment and contribution 
would be in sheltered, home-bound, or self-employ- 
ment; and (4) those who are likely to be unemploy- 
able even with extensive physical restoration and 
training. Selective placement would be engaged in 
for the first of these groups; and a plan of service 
initiated for the remaining groups that would prima- 
rily involve bringing the facilities of the rehabilitation 
agencies to bear intensively on restoring the work 
capacities of the severely disabled. 


Major Fields for Recruitment 


While the processes of individual appraisal and 
placement will be discussed more thoroughly at a 
later point, it seems important here to identify and 
comment upon some of the major sources for re- 
cruitment. 

The employment service local office will be a 
source of disabled persons who are currently or were 
recently seeking competitive employment. As is de- 
scribed in another article in this issue, prudent use of 
the inactive files, as well as the active files, will result 
in locating significant numbers of disabled persons 
who want work. 

The local office of the State rehabilitation agency 
will be a source of handicapped persons who have 
been prepared for employment through rehabilita- 
tion, but have not yet been placed. It is important 
that cooperative agreements between these agencies 
and State employment services be implemented in 
the form of sound operating procedures and day-to- 
day working relationships, if those prepared are to 
be exposed to job openings that make fullest use of 
skills and contribute most to advancing the defense 
program. 

Through the Veterans Administration it will be 
possible to locate disabled veterans who are already 
trained, or are receiving training under Public Law 
16, in skills useful in defense activities. Here again, 
effective execution of the provisions of interagency 
agreements between the Veterans Administration, the 
State rehabilitation agency and the State employ- 
ment service will insure speedy referral of applicants 
and clients for needed services and to jobs. The 
cases of veteran trainees who have discontinued their 
training for various reasons might also be reviewed 
as a potential source of supply. Veterans Administra- 
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tion hospitals represent a potential source of handi- 
capped veteran patients who could be rehabilitated, 
or who can go directly into employment. 

{he work potentials of veterans about to be dis- 
charged from military hospitals should also be investi- 
gated. In those hospitals which have a significant 
discharge rate, the Employment Service maintains a 
regular contact and registers for employment and 
counsels those who are nearing the completion of their 
medical treatment. In view of our policy for extend- 
ing preferential treatment to veterans, this group 
merits special attention in our selective recruitment 
program. 

lhe 15,000 to 18,000 persons who are employed in 
sheltered workshops at any given time should not be 
overlooked. Many of these workers who initially 
cannot meet competitive standards of production or 
who cannot work a full day eventually acquire sufhi- 
cient skill, productivity, and stamina to “graduate’’ 
into jobs in industry. 

There is considerable incidence of disability among 
the various categories of persons receiving public 
assistance. In several States arrangements have been 
made by the State Department of Public Assistance 
for employment service participation in determining 
employability. 

Additional sources are the various clinics and hos- 
pitals of the Public Health Service and similar facili- 
ties operated by the various States; private and 
public rehabilitation centers; social service agencies; 
labor organizations having health and welfare pro- 
vrams; veterans organizations many of whom have 
employment committees; and organizations of handi- 
capped persons. 

2. The second step in mobilizing the physically 
handicapped is a thorough appraisal of their skills, 
potentialities and physical capacities. Because of 
our continued emphasis on the necessity for develop- 
ing a work force that is qualitatively rather than 
quantitatively superior to that of our potential adver- 
saries, this step is extremely important. The extent 
to which this potential labor supply becomes an 
actual one hinges upon a thorough analysis of the 
demonstrated as well as potential abilities of the 
individual. The employment service counseling and 
\esting programs provide a valuable means for explor- 
ation and diagnosis in this respect. Likewise, the 
medical and vocational guidance facilities of the re- 
habilitation agencies and the Veterans Administra- 
tion will assist in the process of determining the best 
avenues for training commensurate with the physical 
capacities of the individual. In view of the complex 
medical, vocational, psychological and social prob- 
lems which frequently accompany disabilities, full 
and coordinated use of the facilities for individual 
appraisal available through other public and private 
agencies in the community must be made. 

. The third step—preparing the disabled person 
ior employment—is primarily the task of the rehabili- 
‘ation and training agencies. Preparation involves 
restoring physical capacity by medical, psychiatric, 
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surgical or allied service; guidance toward and train- 
ing for a job; auxiliary services such as providing sub- 
sistence during training, and providing tools and 
equipment. In providing services of this kind, the 
State rehabilitation agencies do a commendable job 
with limited facilities in rehabilitating some 60,000 
persons annually. There is, however, a critical need 
for extending the facilities of these agencies if any 
significant proportion of the potential suggested by the 
Bureau of the Census survey is to be added to the labor 
force. Even if a substantial expansion were possible 
in this area there is nevertheless the need for marshal- 
ling community health and medical resources, as well 
as those of voluntary agencies, to supply the additional 
services needed. Recognition has been given to this 
aspect of the problem by the Office of Defense Mo- 
bilization. It has recently organized a task force 
whose membership includes experts, primarily outside 
the Government, in the fields of health, rehabilitation, 
education, vocational training, and selective place- 
ment. It also includes representatives of labor and 
management. It is expected that this task force will 
devote a major portion of its attention to the problems 
of rehabilitating the severely disabled, recommending 
the steps to be taken to achieve full use of present 
facilities and to expand them where necessary. Dis- 
cussion of such devices as the mobile rehabilitation 
‘“‘team” and the introduction of the rehabilitation con- 
cept into the routine of general hospitals are suggestive 
of the general direction in which the task force expects 
to move. 


More On-The-Job Training 


The role of the Veterans Administration in furnish- 
ing preparatory services to disabled veterans is also 
an important one. The services of that agency will 
undoubtedly undergo some expansion to accommo- 
date veterans of the Korean campaign. In the field 
of training, the Bureau of Apprenticeship as well as 
the Office of Education and State Boards for Voca- 
tional Education have already geared their programs 
to serving the needs of defense industry. They are 
conscious of the fact that many of the persons seeking 
to enter training programs will be physically handi- 
capped. However, because funds have not been 
made available to the educational institutions speci- 
fically for training in defense occupations, it is ex- 
pected that, to an increasing extent, employers will 
establish on-the-job training programs of their own. 
This points to the need for local employment service 
offices to maintain close liaison with these employers 
in order to establish the minimum aptitudinal, per- 
sonal, and physical requirements of trainee openings 
with a view toward placing handicapped persons in 
them. There is the added responsibility of reflecting 
training needs and occupational trends to the re- 
habilitation and training agencies to guide them in 
developing practical training objectives for their 
clients. 

4. All the effort thus far expended has been toward 
the objective of step four which is placement— 





selective placement. Into the accepted formula, in- 
volving the matching of physical capacities to physical 
demands, must be injected the principle of utilization. 
This means placing the applicant in a job that makes 
use of his highest skills, one which he likes doing, 
from which he derives a sense of personal satisfaction 
and contribution, in which he feels secure, in which 
his remuneration is equitable, and which supports 
the defense effort. This sounds like the unattainable 
ideal, to be sure; but it is what we have always advo- 
cated in the Employment Service, giving full recogni- 
tion to the need for compromising with the realities 
of the current labor market. But today, with the 
number and variety of jobs available, that kind of 
selective placement which fulfills the needs of the indi- 
vidual as well as advances the defense program is more 
possible of achievement than ever before. Yet, in the 
haste of filling orders, there is the danger that the 
opportunity may be missed. 


Seek Permanence in Employment 


The Employment Service, as the primary public 
placement agency, must be alert to its responsibilities 
to the disabled. It cannot allow the expenditure of 
time, effort, and funds in the lengthy and arduous 
processes of recruitment, appraisal, and vocational 
rehabilitation to end in a stop-gap job of short dura- 
tion for the disabled individual. It must seek for 
these applicants jobs suitable, not only in terms of 
qualifications, but also offering reasonable assurance 
of permanence. This may mean in some cases that 
the tempting prospect of immediate employment 
might advisedly be deferred in favor of referral to a 
rehabilitation agency for service which will increase 
physical capacity or develop higher grade skills, re- 
sulting ultimately in improved job status. There is 
much we can do, too, in a preventive way to lessen 
the effects of disabilities. For example, we are aware 
of the effects of the degenerative diseases associated 
with aging and of the progress medical science has 
made in combating them. These do not spring upon 
us suddenly, but are gradual and progressive. In 
placing persons suffering from these types of disabil- 
ities, arrangements may often be made concurrently 
for the rehabilitation agency to provide medical 
treatment which will retard further deterioration and 
increase job longevity. 

5. Step five is the promotion of employer accept- 
ance. Actually this is not a sequential step for it 
should be going on all the time. The activities in- 
volved are of two types: (1) general educational and 
informational measures, and (2) specific technical 
assistance. The President's Committee has been and 
should continue to be the prime mover in the first 
phase of the promotion program. In the second 
phase, the responsibility lies with the various agencies 
serving the physically handicapped. Despite the 
progress that has been made, the defense program 
demands an ever-widening spread of information and 
assistance. In many tight labor market areas, hiring 
specifications and policies still remain unnecessarily 
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Fiscal Fiscal Percent. 
year year age 
1950 1951 chanve 
New applications......... 275, 842 301, 301 9.2 
Men.... Facts 232, 621 251, 358 +8. 4 
( 43, 221 49, 943 +15.6 
Veterans.............| 100,584 106, 036 +5. 
Initial counseling interviews.| 167, 869 192, 770 +14.8 
MR ys Mice ers we 140, 063 157, 855 +12.7 
CO a eee 27, 806 34,915 +25.6 
RNIN oa. 165 aicisis oes 68, 144 67, 144 —1.5 
Nonagricultural referrals 289, 306 478, 621 +65. 4 
Men....... a 249, 057 424, 549 +70.5 
Women....... E ete 40, 249 54, 072 + 34.3 
Veterans........ os) Sei aoe 229, 301 +55. 4 
Nonagricultural placements., 176, 953 276, 822 +56. 4 
OES ae eae 153, 574 245, 782 +60.0 
WWAMINOTD 5 5 ns 6 35 PePys 23, 379 31, 040 +32.8 
RNIN 1S srr aut as 86, 971 131, 925 + 51.7 
Active applications on file 
as of func 30........ .=| 184, 795 97, 606 — 27.6 
NON oa ao oc alas ; 114, 971 78, 311 — 31.9 
LC. 19, 822 19, 295 —2.7 
Veteranms........ 53, 743 31, 889 — 40.7 


en ane — 


rigid with respect to such factors as age and physical 
requirements, operating to exclude many qualified 
persons from employment. ‘These conditions need to 
be attacked not only through spreading factual infor- 
mation about the employability of the handicapped 
but through direct contact with employers and their 
representatives. Orienting the industrial physician 
to the selective placement idea, working with plant 
personnel departments to help them analyze the 
physical requirements of jobs, working with the 
administrative officials to develop realistic hiring 
policies, and conducting labor-management insti- 
tutes, represent practical ways in which this work 
may go forward. 

Mobilization of the physically handicapped is not 
a one-man or a one-agency task. It will require the 
combined efforts of all community resources working 
in a coordinated manner. ‘There has been a great 
deal of talk about coordination and teamwork in 
mobilization and rehabilitation of the disabled. ‘Too 
frequently, however, the spokesman thinks of such 
teamwork as centered in himself or in the agency 
which he represents. How much better it would be, 
if all our zeal for teamwork could be centered on the 
individual handicapped person and his needs for the 
many services that might help him to get back into 
useful and productive employment! If this picture 
of our “‘applicant” or ‘‘client-centered’’ program could 
be kept in mind, then the slogan ‘‘America Needs 
All of Us” would take on added meaning. For in 
the ‘‘client-centered” community program of reha- 
bilitation and employment service for the disabled, 
there is a place for every agency as well as every in- 
dividual who has a basic contribution or service to 


_ offer. 
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Davis, Director, W. V. Department of Employment Security. 


Shown here with the WVSES trophy and the Labor Department citation is Clara B. Riddle, manager, Moundsville office. 
To the left of Mrs. Riddle is F. Steele Earnshaw, Executive Vice President, United States Stamping Co.; and 
To the right are John Francis Foy, Director, Region 1V; and 
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Charles Rolfe, Veterans Employment Representative for West Virginia. 


Award for Outstanding Program 


HE Moundsville, W. Va., State Employment 

Service office, headed by Mrs. Clara B. Riddle, 

received the State trophy in May for its outstand- 
ing program in placing the physically handicapped. 
The trophy was presented to Mrs. Riddle by Cabell 
S. Davis, director of the West Virginia Department of 
Employment Security, at a dinner held at the home 
of the Veterans of Foreign Wars in honor of the 
Moundsville employment office. State and national 
employment service officials and leading represen- 
tatives of labor, management and civic groups ap- 
peared on the program. 

John Francis Foy, director of the Region IV office 
of the United States Employment Service, extended 
greetings from the Secretary of Labor and congrat- 
ulated Mrs. Riddle and her staff. He added that 
the mutual cooperation of labor, industry, and the 
community must be recognized in a program of em- 
ployment for the handicapped. 

In accepting the trophy, Mrs. Riddle paid tribute 
to and expressed her thanks for the cooperation of 
ail organizations, without whose help, she said, her 
o'fice could not have won such recognition. 
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F. Steele Earnshaw, executive vice president of 
the U.S. Stamping Co., responded to the tribute paid 
by Mrs. Riddle to industry for its part in the program. 
He told how many physically handicapped people 
are gainfully employed in industries in the Mounds- 
ville area, mainly, he said, through the efforts of 
Mrs. Riddle, who went into the plants to learn where 
incapacitated people could be employed. 

R. N. Cochran, field supervisor of the Wheeling 
area, told the group that one of the cardinal rules 
preparatory to placing handicapped people is that 
that they be prepared for a job. 

At the close of the program, Mrs. Riddle was 
further honored when a surprise citation from the 
United States Department of Labor was presented to 


her by Charles Rolfe, VER for West Virginia. 


On the following day, Mrs. Edna E. Boyle, coun- 
selor of the Parkersburg, W. Va., office, was awarded 
a certificate for the outstanding publicity program 
developed by that office in placing physically handi- 
capped persons during 1950. 











America Needs All of Us! 


By VICE ADMIRAL ROSS T McINTIRE (MC), USN, Retired 


Chairman, President’s Committee on NEPH Week 


HERE was never a time in the history of our 
+) emi when it could more truly be said that 

America needs all of us! That slogan has be- 
come the 1951 battle cry of those who seek for the 
physically handicapped greater opportunities for 
service to society. 

There are countries on our unhappy planet where 
this slogan would be meaningless. For, unfortu- 
nately, in many places, human life is considered so 
cheap as to be almost unimportant. We can thank our 
Christian culture and our democratic concept of the 
dignity of the individual that in America today 
human life, being God-given, is “infinitely precious,” 
as President Truman told The President’s Committee 
just a year ago. 

This modern campaign to overcome public apathy 
and indifference to the physically handicapped has 
a very urgent note of self-interest today. Hiring the 
handicapped is not something academic as we plunge 
into a great peacetime expansion of our industrial 
might, including, as it necessarily does, the produc- 
tion of defense matériel. Hiring the handicapped, 
and hiring them at their highest level of skills, be- 
comes an urgent necessity as we examine our man- 
power resources for the additional needs of the future. 

Fortunately for America and the world, the lessons 


of the past are on tap to assist us in the present crisis, 
We have on hand and in working order Com- 
mittees in all our States and Territories who have 
learned how to develop interesting jobs for the handi- 
capped. Not only must they continue to do this, but 
they must work with agencies equipped to train and 
place handicapped workers in available jobs. 

In a great many communities today, we have year- 
round committees who have mobilized public opinion, 
as well as publicity and information, into a campaign 
that promotes awareness of the handicapped whenever 
jobs are discussed or shortages of manpower are men- 
tioned. These committees are great allies in our 
fight for maximum proper utilization of the handi- 
capped. However, it is also in this area that our 
greatest effort must be made during the 1951 obsery- 
ance of NEPH Week and the 12 months that follow, 

Since the first observance of NEPH Week in 1945 
we have fairly well perfected the Governors’ Com- 
mittees, thanks to valiant work by our State officials 
and civic leaders of State-wide organizations. In 
most instances, however, the organization and _per- 
fection of true community committees have lagged 
behind the State organization. This is natural and 
understandable. However, a major effort must be 
made this year by State Committees to expand the 
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work of community committees and to increase 
civilian participation at the level where the jobs are. 

Irom the sides of post office trucks we have sent 
out the message ‘‘America Needs All of Us,” with the 
additional charge ‘‘Hire the Handicapped Through 
Local State Employment Service Offices.” In post 
offices and public buildings, our 1951 poster has been 
proclaiming the same message for millions of our fellow 
Americans to read and ponder. In store windows and 
at county fairs, in banks and business offices, this 
poster will proclaim our 1951 reminder that it is im- 
possible to separate the handicapped American from 
his so-called able-bodied fellow countryman. ‘There 
is an equal need of one for the other. 

We are sometimes inclined to think of the physically 
handicapped as the little people, those who may 
have had less of life’s blessings than the rest of us. 
This characterization may or may not be correct, but, 
little or big, they are all part of our America and 
mighty important to the success of the things we hold 
dear—freedom, dignity, and integrity. 

As we approach our busy month of October, which 
serves the double purpose of culminating the 1951 
drive for equality of opportunity and beginning the 
|2-month drive for continued consideration, we should 
consider the ammunition in our locker as we launch 
our campaign for these ‘“‘little fellows.” 

To our poster for this year, we have added a 1951 
Program Guide patterned after the very successful 
Guide of 1950. We have included a few pages sug- 
gesting to community committees how to time their 
year-round promotional programs to those available 
through The President’s Committee and cooperating 
State Governors’ Committees. 

In this manner, we point out how the essay contest 
can be used to continue the interest aroused during 
NEPH Week and how local institutes and expositions 
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NO, HIRE THE HANDICAPPED Zsougs HIRE THE 


1950 


are excellent for use during the “‘off months.’”’ We 
also emphasize the opportunities for local use of the 
awards of merit for employers and citations of service 
for individuals. I might stress that the primary 
reason for these various national programs, aside 
from publicizing jobs for the handicapped, is to pro- 
vide local and State committees with ready-made 
projects for fitting into the year-round program. 
Many States have added poster contests, have worked 
up traveling exhibits, and have produced pamphlets 
and radio shows in addition to the “‘tools” available 
nationally. We not only commend this remarkable 
variety of excellent promotion work, but we help 
publicize it whenever possible. 

We have again ordered the streamer which pro- 
claims that ‘“‘This is National Employ the Physically 
Handicapped Week.” We have available last year’s 
fact sheet entitled “It Adds Up” which is suitable 
for mailing inserts. In addition, there is the special 
pamphlet, “Mr. Employer,” aimed at the man with 
a job to offer. 

Additional materials are being developed by the 
“Bio Four’’—the Bureau of Employment Security, the 
Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, the Veterans Ad- 
ministration and the United States Civil Service Com- 
mission. Network radio will be coordinated by the 
Veterans Administration. National magazines were 
contacted months ago by The President’s Committee 
in cooperation with the American Magazine Pub- 
lisher’s Association and other magazine groups. 

There will be less variety in the informational mate- 
rials this year than in the past. Perhaps this is for the 
best, because it gives us a better chance to concen- 
trate on community committee organization and solid 
footwork locally. Important as promotion and pub- 
licity are, they will never replace careful cultivation 
of available job sources by committee members. 
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Korea has filled many of our hospital wards with 
newly wounded. Before the end of October rolls 
around, many of these young men will be in the labor 
force, some for the first time. We must not lose any 
opportunity to provide for them real training for the 
future, or gainful employment if they are already 
trained and experienced. Much that we will do will 
be colored by the local casualty list. Much of our 
thinking will be guided by the empty sleeve or the 
small badge of the Purple Heart. This is natural and 
necessary, for we admire courage and appreciate 
sacrifice. 





In our efforts to find jobs and training for the dis. 
abled veteran of Korea and his older brother of 
World War II, who may just now be entering the 
labor market, we dare not slight or overlook the 
legion of the civilian handicapped. Probably 10 
times more numerous than the combat-disabled, pos. 
sessing less of the glamour and more of the hardship, 
the civilian handicapped workers constitute our major 
responsibility. 

Therefore, let us not forget that ‘‘America Needs 
All of Us!’ 


Disabled Veterans Can Serve Again, But... 


elective Placement is Still a Must 


By PERRY FAULKNER 


Chief, Veterans Employment Service 


HE theme of this issue of the EMPLOYMENT SE- 
oD cones Review, “Mobilizing the Physically Hand- 

icapped for Defense,” is very appropriate. In 
an already tight labor market, manpower experts are 
predicting the need for an additional 2 to 5 million 
workers during the next 3 years. With the emphasis 
that has been placed on employment of physically im- 
paired workers since the end of World War IJ, it isn’t 
surprising that both employers and the Employment 
Services have turned to the handicapped as an im- 
portant source for these new workers. 

A review of disabled veteran activities for the past 
few months illustrates this fact very well. In the 6 
months preceding the hostilities in Korea, the active 
file of disabled veteran applicants ranged from 58,000 
to 75,000, and placements averaged about 7,100 per 
month. With the stepping up of our production 
efforts to meet defense needs, the active file declined 
rapidly until today (June) it is less than 32,000, 
while placements have increased to an average of 
nearly 11,000 or more per month thus far this year. 

For the local office counselor and veterans employ- 
ment representative, this change in the labor market 
brought good news. Foremen have shown a new 
willingness to consider disabled veterans and are 
requesting them for their vacancies. Plant managers 
are reexamining their hiring policies and many have 
rewritten their physical standards, bringing them 
more into line with the actual physical requirements 
of the job. Employers, who 18 months ago refused 
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to consider handicapped applicants because, as they 
said, their workmen’s compensation insurance would 
not permit them to hire handicapped workers, have 
found that their insurance policies contained neither 
a prohibiting clause nor an increase in premium rates. 
In short, thousands of employers have changed their 
replies to selective placement counselors from “No” 
to “Maybe” and then from ‘‘Maybe”’ to “Yes.”’ 

In this situation the hope that we might some day 
have every employable disabled veteran in a job could 
become a reality. During the next few months many 
conscientious interviewers, selective placement coun- 
selors and veterans employment representatives will 
make an effort to wipe out the remaining backlog of 
unemployed disabled veterans. This is certainly a 
laudatory and worth-while endeavor but one which 
requires a word of caution. In our enthusiasm to 
place the relatively few disabled veterans in the active 
file we may find ourselves referring applicants to jobs 
which they neither want nor are qualified to fill, or 
cramming disabled veterans down the throats of labor- 
starved employers who are not ready to accept handi- 
capped workers voluntarily. Either course will ulti- 
mately do more harm than good for both the defense 
effort and handicapped workers. 

Disabled veterans can make a significant contribu- 
tion to our manpower needs, and every effort should 
be made to utilize not only those veterans who actively 
seek the assistance of local employment offices, but 
also those who are now in training, in hospitals, in 
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NEPH Week car card 


temporary positions, and particularly those who, be- 
cause of the seriousness of their disabilities, have never 
attempted to find a job. But, we must make sure that 
they are placed in jobs in which they can perform 
effectively and, whenever possible, in jobs which offer 
opportunities for long-range employment. 

Of all the groups that make up our potential labor 
supply—retired workers, housewives, youth, and 
workers in nonessential industries—the handicapped 
will require the most careful counseling, testing, and 
selection to insure a suitable and satisfactory place- 
ment. Anything less could result in tremendous 
waste of our most valuable resource, manpower. 

But careful counseling, testing, and selection of 
disabled veteran applicants is not enough. Employers 
must be motivated into hiring them willingly. Even 
in a tight labor market, the forcing of a fully qualified 
handicapped applicant upon an unwilling or reluctant 
employer can be just as bad or worse than the referral 
of a poorly qualified unimpaired worker. 

I'he compulsory hiring of handicapped workers has 
been and is still used in many countries, but to date 
its success is questionable. Employment opportuni- 
ties for disabled persons would seem to be due, in some 
countries, such as Great Britain, to a desperate short- 
age of manpower rather than to the effectiveness of 
the Disabled Persons (Employment) Act. 

Last winter a rehabilitation officer from the Em- 
ployment Service in Western Germany spent several 
days with the Employment Service staff in Washing- 
ton. He seemed amazed that our local employment 
service offices had been able to make more than a half 
million placements of disabled veterans since the end 
of World War II without having some law or regula- 
tion which forced employers to hire them. Yet he 
readily admitted that in his own country, which does 
have such a law, many employers pay a nominal fine 
eich month rather than hire the prescribed quota of 
handicapped workers. 

Our informational and 


educational programs, 
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which are designed to sell disabled veterans on a 
sound business basis, have been reasonably successful 
even during periods of high unemployment. Now 
that employment opportunities exceed the supply of 
workers in many areas, we must not substitute a take- 
it-or-leave-it attitude for the good selling job that we 
have done in the past. Disabled veterans can make 
a maximum contribution to the defense program only 
as long as employers voluntarily and willingly hire 
them. 

Those of us who have worked closest with disabled 
servicemen know that the soldiers who manned the 
machines of war on Iwo Jima, Normandy, and Korea, 
can do equally as well in building those machines 
today. Our job is to make sure that the employers of 
America are fully aware of that fact. In order to 
help accomplish this, the Veterans Employment Serv- 
ice adopted the slogan Always Ready With a Winning 
Punch—Disabled Veterans for Defense Jobs. his slogan 
will be seen many times during the coming year on 
car cards, direct mail stuffers, and blotters. Every 
local office interviewer should carry that message to 
the employers in his or her community. 

A review of Employment Service activities in behalf 
of disabled veterans since VJ-day reveals just how 
much the Employment Service has contributed to the 
successful readjustment of our war disabled. During 
these 6 years local employment service offices coun- 
seled more than a half million disabled veterans, made 
more than a million and a quarter nonagricultural 
referrals and nearly 700,000 placements. I would 
like to take this opportunity to express my personal 
appreciation and that of the entire Veterans Employ- 
ment Service staff to those local ofice managers, inter- 
viewers, counselors, and veterans employment repre- 
sentatives whose continuous efforts made this record 
possible. I am confident that I speak for the individ- 
ual disabled veterans of this country as well as the 
organized veterans’ groups when I say, ““Thank you 
for a job well done!” 
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1951 New Jersey Employ the Physically Handicapped campaign luncheon. 


won first prize in the poster contest. 
Marguerite Masiello, second prize. 





To the left of Mrs. Aiken is Achille Tibaldi, Jr., who 


To the right are essay winners Nancy Rena Harris, third prize; Mary Ann Owen, first prize; and 
Next are poster contest winners Julian Robles, third prize; and William Jackson, second prize. 


Mary Ann Owen also captured first national honors in the essay contest. 


Forty Thousand Promoters 


By ANTHONY R. GIALLELA 


Supervisor, Employment Counseling and Selective Placement 


New Jersey State Employment Service 


E LOOK upon the 40,000 persons who directly 

or indirectly come in contact with New Jersey’s 

Employ the Physically Handicapped Campaign 
through the essay and poster contests as valuable 
assistants in our year-round drive to bring about 
the rehabilitation and gainful employment of the 
State’s physically handicapped. 

The annual promotion of these contests in the high 
schools throughout the State gives our State Work 
Committees “something to do’ and maintains 
public interest in the campaign’s objectives. Al- 
though our 37 Community Committees have had a 
choice of other contests—those for foremen, personnel 
directors, and others conducted by newspapers—the 
essay and poster contests in the 11th and 12th grades 
of the high schools have proved the most popular. 
Interest has mounted steadily since the contest phase 
of the State program was inaugurated in 1948. 
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Success of the contests may be attributed mainly to 
these factors: 

1. The Organizational Pattern of Our State Committee — 
Under the honorary chairmanship of Governor Alfred 
E. Driscoll, a large State Committee has been main- 
tained, with Superintendent Russell J. Eldridge of the 
New Jersey State Employment Service serving as the 
active State Chairman. The work of the State Commit- 
tee is performed by 12 State Work Committees of 
which the Contest Committee is one. 
and coordinate the work of these groups, Chairman 
Eldridge has three assistants: Louis Baytel, jr., Assistant 
State Veterans Employment Representative for New 


Jersey; Harry Knowles, jr., of the Division of Employ- 


ment Security’s Bureau of Public Relations; and the 
author. Individuals of this team meet frequently with 
the State Work Committee to which they have been 


assigned, after which they themselves meet, sometimes f 
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Gov. Alfred E. Driscoll addressing guests at the 1951 New Jer- 
sey Employ the Physically Handicapped luncheon in Trenton. 
With the Governor at the speaker’s table are Anthony R. Gial- 
lela, Assistant to the State Chairman, and Harold G. Hoffman, 
Director, Division of Employment Security, who acted as toast- 
master. 


daily, to discuss phases of the campaign and agree on 
courses of action. 

2. Supervision at the Community Level by ES Managers.— 
Local offices serve as the focal point of all community 
campaigns. Although we prefer that ES managers 
not serve as community chairmen, some do because 
of local insistence. Coordination and stimulation is 
made more effective by the issuance in duplicate of all 
communications from the State and its Work Com- 
mittees to local managers on our distinctive State 
Committee letterhead. Local managers, in turn, 
—— either take direct action or refer the communications 
Alfred | °° the proper local work committee, with subsequent 
follow-up to ensure action. 

3. The Cooperative Agreements Between School Systems 


inly to 


main- 


: and Local Offices —Negotiations with educational au- 
mmit. | ‘horities for the contests to be conducted in high 
tees of § schools have been greatly facilitated — by formal 
mulate | 28"eements of cooperation, particularly in the fields 
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10,000 students participated throughout the State. 
Some school authorities, while sympathetic and recog- 
nizing the community values involved, were unable to 
conduct the contests in the schools because of cur- 
ricula commitments. Instead of holding the con- 
tests, the Bloomfield High School now includes the 
subject of Selective Placement in its regular senior 
class subjects of Problems in Democracy, Economics, 
and United States History. Bloomfield High School thus 
became the first secondary school in New Jersey, and 
perhaps in the country, to recognize that the problems 
of the handicapped are an integral part of the prob- 
lems of every segment of the community. 

The contests have also had the effect of keeping 
local office personnel alert to the importance of 
stressing in daily operations the employment of quali- 
fied handicapped workers. 


Proud of Winner 


The winning of the first prize in the 1951 National 
NEPH Essay Contest by Mary Ann Owen of the 
Bridgeton High School, Bridgeton, N. J., who also 
won the State Essay Contest, and the honors bestowed 
upon her by both the National and State Committees 
have provided additional incentives for the State 
Program now being planned for 1952. 

Although more students participate in the essay 
contest, due partially to the national contest conducted 
by the President’s Committee, we consider our poster 
contest just as important and give it just as much 
promotional attention. Recommendations have been 
forwarded to the President’s Committee for the estab- 
lishment of a national poster contest in addition to the 
essay contest. 

A time table of activities has been in effect ever 
since the inception of the contests phase of the State 
Program, thus ensuring a continuous 12-month 
schedule of operations. The 12 State Work Com- 
mittees have their counterparts on the community 
level. These committees bear the following names: 
Community Drives, Advertising, Contests, Distribu- 
tion of Informational Materials, Employer Contracts, 
Exhibits and Displays, Meetings and Speakers, Mo- 
tion Pictures, Newspapers and Magazines, Public 
Officials, Radio and Television, and Religious Serv- 
ices. 

The State Contests Work Committee has the follow- 
ing functions: 

1. Coordinates all contest activities; 

2. Secures sponsors, prizes and awards for the State 
contests; 

3. Determines proper timing; 

4. Arranges for contests: 

(a) Prepares rules and regulations; 
(b) Determines method of judging; 
(c) Establishes starting and closing dates; 

5. Arranges for appropriate presentation exercises; 

6. Keeps the State Chairman advised of committee 
actions. 
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To the right of the picture are Gov. Alfred E. Driscoll and William A. Vogely with three veterans of the Korean campaign to 
right) Pfc. Arthur John Gordon; Fireman Peter Anthony Darcy; and Pfc. John Francis Kinlan. 


_t 





At the center of the table is Harold 


G. Hoffman, Director, Division of Employment Security; Rev. Bernard C. DeCoste, Catholic Diocese, Trenton; Mrs. Sally C. Aiken, 


Chairman, State,Contests Work Committee; and the contest winners. 


Work committees on the community level are re- 
sponsible for similar contest activities. 

Attractive flyers announcing the 1951 contests were 
sent to all schools early in the school year. An infor- 
mational folder including the contest rules and regula- 
tions followed, as did a fact sheet to aid the students 
in the preparation of their entries. Periodically, up to 
the time that the contests closed in the schools on 
February 21, 1951, promotional materials were sent 
to the schools through the Community Committees 
for posting on school bulletin boards. At the close of 
the contests in the schools, the authorities in each 
school selected the three best entries submitted by the 
students and forwarded them to the Community Com- 
mittees. Judges then selected the three best entries 
for the community prizes. The entries winning first 
prize in local contests were forwarded to the State 
Committee and judged during the period of March 
19-28, 1951. 

Exact copies of each winning essay submitted by 
the Community Committees, identified only by an 
alphabetical designation, were mailed simultaneously 
to the four State judges. The judging stressed the 
appeal and originality of the entries. A numerical 
rating was assigned by each judge to all entries: No. 


judges who work independently. 


Insert shows Vogely addressing the luncheon guests. 


1 for the best essay, No. 2 for the second best, etc., 
until all entries received a rating. They were then 
returned to State headquarters where the four ratings 
were totaled for each entry. The one receiving the 
lowest combined rating was awarded first prize. ‘The 
entries receiving the second and third lowest ratings 
were awarded second and third prizes, respectively. 
The entry of the winner of the State Essay Contest, 
submitted by Mary Ann Owen, was forwarded to 
the President’s Committee for entry into the National 
Contest. 

From March to the end of June, the Community 
Committees arranged and held their own programs 
for the presentation of the local prizes and awards. 
These activities often involved participation of the 
State Meetings and Speakers Work Committee which 
furnished speakers from those in its Speakers’ Bureau 
list. 

The Poster Contest rules provided that the four 
members of the Judges Committee act as a body at 
the same time and place, in contrast to the essay 
They evaluated 
the posters which won the first prizes in community 
competitions. The posters were identified to the 


judges only by alphabetical designations and were 
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Russell J. Eldridge, Superintendent, New Jersey State 
Employment Service 


rated on appeal, originality, artistic arrangement, 
and neatness. Each judge, without conferring with 
other members of the committee, determined the one 
poster which in his opinion was superior to all others. 
He recorded his selection and any comments he cared 
to make on a rating slip which he signed and sub- 
mitted to the Chairman of the Judges. In confer- 
ence, immediately following their individual selection, 
they discussed the merits of all the selections and de- 
cided by a majority vote the first, second, and third 
prize winners. 

The chairmen of both judging committees then 
submitted their findings to Paul Whiteman, inter- 
nationally known orchestra leader, radio and tele- 
vision star, who is General Chairman of the Judges 
Committees. 

In order to meet the expenses involved in the pro- 
motion of the contests, employers, unions, organiza- 
tions, and individuals made contributions. A total 
of $2,200 was raised in this manner, and additional 
contributions are still being received. The costs of 
the prizes and awards for the community contests 
were met locally. 

The annual luncheon tendered by the Governor in 
honor of the winners of the essay and poster contests 
was held on June 26 at the Hotel Hildebrecht in 
Trenton, the State Capital of New Jersey, with radio 


and newsreel coverage. Since 1949, this luncheon 
has been regarded as the climax of a year of work and 
the beginning of the next year’s program. The ac- 
complishments of the youthful contestants were spot- 
lighted. As in previous years, Governor Driscoll, 
despite a crowded legislative program, took the time 
to participate in the complete program, delivering 
the main address and presenting the prizes to the 
winners. Former Governor Harold G. Hoffman, the 
Director of the State Division of Employment Security, 
was toastmaster. Special guests included three dis- 
abled veterans of the Korean campaign who were 
brought from the Philadelphia Naval Hospital: Cpl. 
Arthur John Gordon, Marine Corps, from Arkansas— 
artificial eye; Cpl. John Francis Kinlan from New 
York State, Army—leg amputee; and Fireman Peter 
Anthony Darcy from New York, Navy—arm am- 
putee. 

Also present were representatives of the National 
and Regional Offices of the Bureau of Employment 
Security, and members of the State and Community 
Committees. The luncheon program was given a 
dramatic tinge by a short, stirring talk by William A. 
Vogely, who was born without legs and without his 
right hand. Mr. Vogely is employed by the New 


Jersey State Department of Conservation and Eco- 


nomic Development as an economist, and i$ about to 
receive a doctorate from Princeton where he also 
received his master’s degree. 

The climax of the program was the presentation of 
the awards to the winners by Governor Driscoll. 

The winning contestants also received Certificates 
of Merit signed by Governor Driscoll and State Chair- 
man Russell J. Eldridge. 

The highlights of the luncheon were filmed by 
the Warner-Pathe News and the newsreels were shown 
in theaters throughout the State during July. The 
filming of the luncheon has been arranged each year 
and has been made possible by the efforts of the Motion 
Pictures Work Committee headed by Wilbur Snaper, 
President of the Allied Theatre Owners of New Jersey, 
Incorporated. Extra prints of the newsreel were 
secured. One was presented to Governor Driscoll at 
the State House by representatives of the motion 
picture industry as part of its contribution to the 
yearly campaign. Another print was made available, 





The Winners and Their Prizes 


Essay Contest 


Mary Amin OWED). «0. <s66000% des clwaveces 
Marguerite Masiello... .. 66s. vo cose case 
Pancy Gee DRONE, fie ck he ce ce wn ces 


Bridgeton Pgh SCNOOR 6.66 6.6006 cr eicea nace 
Sout River Eig SCHOO. .... esc eee eee 
PORSRIG RENE PEMD COINS 05 caine oes 15 Cee We epee we 


$500 U. S. Savings Bond 
$200 U. S. Savings Bond 
$100 U. S. Savings Bond 


Poster Contest 


FOIUANG * MOAI ND eis, a0. wig Bie ee aI ert 
I i ot iis cae emote es 


Piamafield Flies School, «oc 6s. 6 cass dee ee ecs es 
Cramton Pen SCHOO). ...5 os cc cede ce wee ve we 
PRCHINSON EE SCROOL.... 6 sais. seeing s oes 8s $100 U. S. Savings Bond 


$500 U. S. Savings Bond 
$200 U. S. Savings Bond 
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as in the past, to the President’s Committee to be used 
on the program in connection with its organizational 
meeting in Washington in August. Finally, the film 
will be converted to 16 mm. and utilized by Commu- 
nity Committees to stimulate school participation in 
future contests. 

We believe that it is advisable to have well-known 
citizens on our committees. We have found that they 
are willing to do their share; if circumstances pre- 
vent attendance at a meeting, they usually send a well- 
qualified representative. To illustrate, the members 
of the State Contests Work Committee are: (Chair- 
man) Sally C. Aiken, President, New Jersey Federa- 
tion of Business and Professional Women’s Clubs, Inc., 
Pierrepont Davenport, District Governor, Rotary 
International; Joseph Landgraf, President, Mercer 
County Central Labor Union, AFL; Julius Pollat- 
schek, State Commander, AMVETS; Mrs. Fred M. 
Rosseland, Public Welfare Department, New Jersey 
State Federation of Women’s Clubs; Raymond Bearce, 
Sr., Vice Commander, New Jersey Disabled American 
Veterans; Reverend Bernard C. DeCoste, Church of 
Our Lady of Good Counsel; Louis Persico, Local 731, 
UAW-CIO; Harry F. Vergosen, New Jersey State 
Chamber of Commerce; Robert W. Watt, Director, 
Publications and Research, Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion of New Jersey; and C. Conrad Schneider, Depart- 
ment Deputy Commander, The American Legion. 

The Essay Contest Judges Committee includes: 
(Chairman) Dr. John H. Bosshart, Commissioner, 





New Jersey Department of Education; Carl W. Fiol- 
derman, President, New Jersey State Council, C!0O; 
Mrs. Batt L. Spain, President, New Jersey State 
Federation of Women’s Clubs; and Charles H. Watts, 
President, New Jersey State Chamber of Commerce, 


The Poster Contest Judges Committee incluces: 
(Chairman) Leonard Dreyfuss, President, United 
Advertising Corporation, and Director, New Jersey 
Department of Civilian Defense; Henry W. Johnson, 
President, New Jersey Manufacturers’ Association; 
Louis Marciante, President, State Federation of La- 
bor, AFL; and C. Conrad Schneider, Department 
Commander, The American Legion. 


Much time and effort have been expended and 
many hands have combined to make the contests a 
success. The investment has returned handsome div- 
idends in community interest and general public and 
employer acceptance of the fact that it’s good business 
to hire the handicapped. Student participation in the 
program reaches right down to the family roots of the 
community. Assuming that the average family num- 
bers four persons, then we can say that our contests 
have reached at least 40,000 assistants who otherwise 
may not have learned of the problems of the handi- 
capped. Further, we believe that in reaching high 
school students, most of whom are future workers and 
many of whom are future employers, we are breaking 
down, at an early age, prejudice against working with 
or hiring impaired persons. 





New Developments in Veterans’ Reemployment Rights 


By ROBERT K. SALYERS 


Director, Bureau of Veterans’ Reemployment Rights 


INCE the reemployment rights program was set up in the 
S Department of Labor in 1947, local offices of the Employ- 

ment Service have served as points of information and 
referral on reemployment rights questions. ‘This cooperative 
arrangement has been effective, and the assistance given by 
staff members in the local offices has been most helpful. With 
the onset of the situation in Korea and the increase in the 
number of persons entering the armed services by induction, 
enlistment, or call to active duty, reemployment rights have 
been the subject of increasing interest not only on the part of 
individuals who may be affected, but also employers and labor 
organizations who are concerned with the operation of the 
statutes. 


Since most of us have to make a living by working at some 
kind of a job, the existence of job protection for ex-servicemen 
constitutes one of the most important veterans’ benefits. This 
is particularly true because of the great expansion during, and 
since, World War II in pension and other employee benefit 
plans tied to seniority. 


The Universal Military Training and Service Act (formerly 
the Selective Service Act of 1948), which became effective 
June 19, 1951, continues reemployment rights in effect with 
several important changes. Three amendments to section 9 


of the act (the reemployment section) have the effect of in- 
creasing reemployment rights coverage. 


The provision in the 1948 act which limited persons to a 
first enlistment has been changed to remove this limitation, and 
individuals may perform 4 years of service and retain reem- 
ployment rights. This period can be even longer where an 
enlistment is extended by law and where a reservist is unable to 
obtain orders relieving him at the end of 4 years’ service. 


A new provision extends job protection to reservists perform- 
ing short periods of training duty and to persons rejected by 
the armed services, both of which groups were not covered by 
the previous acts. Persons in these categories, however, must 
make apolication for reinstatement within 30 days, as com- 
pared to the 90-day provision for ex-servicemen which remains 
unchanged. 


New printed material covering these changes will be made 
available through appropriate channels as soon as it is ready 
for distribution. In the meantime where specific problems 
arise which cannot be solved through use of material at hand, 
they should be referred to one of the field offices of the Bureau 
for handling. Prompt and careful attention to reemployment 
rights questions when they arise generally saves many head- 
aches for both the employer and the individual concerned, 
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Si-ength for Our Labor Force... 


Thysically Handicapped and National Defense 


By HENRY L. BUCKARDT 


Assistant to Director, Office of Personnel Policy 
Department of Defense 


ry HE success of our great struggle for democratic 
freedom, in a large measure, will depend upon 
our ability to utilize fully the skills and talents of 
all manpower of this country, including the physically 
handicapped. 

from D-day to D-plus 10 in Normandy, United 
States troops suffered 11,000 wounded. During the 
saine period, twice as many Americans were injured 
in Stateside automobile accidents—and this despite 
gasoline rationing. In fact, during World War II, 
there were nearly 7 times as many amputations at 
home as at the fighting fronts—120,000 as compared 
with 17,000 military. 

In a typical peacetime year, accidents in factory, 
home, and on the highway seriously disable an 
estimated 350,000 persons, of whom 250,000 are men 
and women of working age. Nor does this include 
thousands disabled each year by disease and in other 
ways. In all, the physically handicapped form a 
sizable segment of the population—an_ estimated 
28,000,000 persons. The maximum employment of 
this vast manpower pool is vital to the Nation’s pro- 
ductive effort, particularly in time of war or other 
emergency. 

Under stress of World War II, the productive 
capacities of disabled workers were brought into full 
play. Employers quickly learned that physically 
handicapped persons often made the most competent 
employees. By the end of World War II, a Civil 
Service publication was able to report that, based on 
actual experience, such deficiencies as the loss of a 
hand, arm, both legs, the loss of one or both eyes, 
the deformity of a hand, arm, or both legs, as well 
as defective hearing or heart trouble, did not hamper 
full production in industry or in Government em- 
ployment. 

Survey Reveals Competency 


Some time ago, the Department of Labor, in co- 
operation with the Veterans Administration, com- 
‘ted a 2-year survey of 11,000 seriously handi- 
pped workers, comparing their productivity with 
vat of 18,000 unimpaired workers doing the same 
vork in 109 plants. The survey showed that the 
iciency of the disabled group was slightly higher 
than that of the able-bodied workers. They were 
@ so more stable, changing jobs less frequently. They 
hieved better work attendance records, and were 
wre careful, as evidenced by the fact they had a 
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lower incidence of disabling injuries than did the 
unimpaired workers. The disabled group proved to 
be unusually versatile, too; when properly placed, 
they were able to do any normal type of work, from 
unskilled to the most exacting. 

To encourage wider employment of handicapped 
persons in Government and industry, an energetic 
campaign has been launched, backed by the President, 
the Congress, the United States Civil Service Com- 
mission, the Department of Labor, the Veterans 
Administration, and the Federal Security Agency. 
The Office of Defense Mobilization’s Committee on 
Manpower Policy, is considering a plan for promoting 
maximum utilization of the handicapped in the 
mobilization program. 


Military Services Set Fxample 


Among the Government departments, the military 
services have set an example in placing physically 
handicapped civilians—among them a substantial per- 
centage of veterans—in appropriate jobs. ‘The Army 
has authorized the postwar reenlistment of disabled 
veterans to fill certain categories of Regular Army 
assignments. In addition, the Army at present em- 
ploys among its civilian personnel more than 31,000 
disabled veterans; the Navy more than 25,000; and 
the Air Force more than 16,000. The services are 
placing hundreds of physically impaired civilians 
each month; and, in some Naval ordnance depots, 
these workers comprise as much as 19 percent of the 
civilian personnel. 

The military services school their civilian personnel 
officers in the policies and procedures governing 
placement of the physically handicapped. Studies 
are continually being made to determine the minimum 
physical requirements for particular jobs, with a 
view to widening the area of utilization. 

The Secretaries of Defense, who have held this 
position since the creation of the Department, have 
spoken on the importance of fuller employment and 
utilization of this segment of America’s manpower. 


General George C. Marshall has said: 


Both as Secretary of Defense and as an Associate member of 
the President’s Committee on National Employ the Physically 
Handicapped Week, I strongly endorse the program for the 
selective placement of physically handicapped persons in indus- 
try_and government. I urge American industry—management 
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A totally blind worker who also has a back deformity disassem- 
bles an aircraft generator. 


and labor—and all communities in need of productive human 
services to recognize the availability and the qualifications of 
those physically handicapped and to find work for them. I con- 
sider such a project an indispensable element in our national 
defense program. 


We are engaged in a great preparedness effort. Military 
strength is a compound of men, money, and munitions and of 
the three the first is by far the most vital. By men I do not 
mean just human beings for if our survival merely depended on 
numbers we would lag far behind many other countries. What 
I do mean is men of training and discipline in our Armed 
Forces, and men of skill and talent in their support, men who 
can produce weapons in the quality and quantity that modern 
war demands, and who can earn the billions of dollars that are 
required to sustain the military effort. 


Such men may not be endowed with all the physical qualifica- 
tions that we require of the combat soldier. But their capa- 
bilities are strong weapons in our arsenal of democracy and 
reliable tools in our productive economy which we must ex- 
ploit fully. We are using such physically handicapped men 
and women in many industries to replace those who have 
joined the services and to take up positions made necessary by 
the increased needs for production. In the: armed services we 
have thousands of disabled persons, especially veterans, on 
civilian jobs and in certain categories of military assignments, 
Their work habits and their attendance records have proved at 
least equal in production and dependability to those of the 
nonhandicapped. 


The physically handicapped can contribute to the economic 
and military strength of our country. It is not only good 
business to employ them. It is the human way that should be 
a part and parcel of our democracy. 


Former Secretary of Defense, Louis Johnson, said: 


Proper utilization of our Nation’s manpower potential re- 
quires effective planning on a continuing basis if our national 
interests are to be sustained. Such planning is not only essen- 
tial for the preservation of our national interests in time of 
external danger but it has special meaning at all other times in 
the maintenance of our national welfare. 


One of our more important phases of such planning is the 
employment and selective placement of the physically handi- 
capped worker. The National Military Establishment, as the 
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largest single employer of personnel in the Federal Governm« nt, 
has carried on an active program in the interest of the handi. 
capped worker. This is in line with the responsibility jn- 
trusted by the Nation to this agency of government. 

We will continue to give emphasis to this endeavor in al] 
areas and in all ways which will be productive of increa ed 
national security for our people. 

Former Secretary of Defense, James V. Forresial, 
said: 

It is our desire to continue at every appropriate opportunity 
in the future to stress the importance of wider employment and 
utilization of the physically handicapped in the National 
Military Establishment. 

While most of the Nation’s disabled millions, who 
are normally in the workforce, are today gainfully 
employed, the United States Employment Service's 
postwar records show that as of the end of May 
1951, nearly 100,000 active work applications of 
physically handicapped persons were on file in 
offices of the various State employment services 
throughout the Nation. While it may be presumed 
that a large portion of these were unemployed, some 
were undoubtedly employed but seeking better jobs. 
To enlist public support for placement of these willing 
workers, the Congress, by a joint resolution approved 
11 August 1945, designated the first week in October 
each year as National Employ the Physically Handi- 
capped Week. Later, a permanent Presidential com- 
mittee was established in the Department of Labor, 
to advance the program, with the wartime Navy 
Surgeon General, Vice Admiral Ross T McIntire (MC) 
USN, Retired, as chairman. 


Progress is Being Made 


Each year an outstanding response is obtained dur- 
ing the October NEPH campaign. Each year the 
number of job placements of physically handicapped 
workers reaches a peak in October. During the last 
10 years the United States Employment Service has 
made more than 2,000,000 placements of handi- 
capped workers. Today there are fewer disabled 
veterans registered with the public employment 
service than at any time since the war, some 33,000. 
Each year the disabled veteran finds more and more 
positions open to him. 

Completed rehabilitations—the restoration of hand- 
icapped civilians to gainful employment-—reached a 
record total during 1950, when 59,000 disabled men 
and women were prepared for and placed in appro- 
priate jobs. The average cost of retraining and re- 
habilitating each disabled person was $500; but this 
cost was more than offset by increased earning capac- 
ity. During the first year after training was com- 
pleted, for example, the 59,000 handicapped persons 
who had returned to gainful employment grossed 
wages totaling $93,000,000. 

Employing the disabled is a 52-weeks-a-year prob- 
lem, the President has pointed out. Underscoring 
his declaration, the Secretary of Defense has directed 
the three military departments to devote to this en- 
deavor “‘continued and increased emphasis, in areas 
where it will be most productive.” 
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Te Best Rehabilitation is a Job... 


(peration Disabled 


By HERBERT K. SCHIERENBECK 


Associate Veterans Employment Representative 


for California 


VER so often blue-chip industrialists moan about 
E; a serious labor shortage, in the near future, that 

will threaten the entire defense program, but 
they fail to take advantage of hundreds of thousands 
ready to go to work tomorrow from an untapped 
labor pool—the physically handicapped veterans and 
civilians. 

In the Southern California area there is Repcal 
Brass, a plus-$6 million-a-year concern that manufac- 
tures 2,200 different types of plumbing fixtures. 
This company has a young vice president, Ford Cow- 
ing, 31, and in his opinion any official who is unwilling 
to investigate employment of the handicapped has 
rocks for brains and he’s ready to prove it—over 30 
percent of Repcal Brass employees are handicapped. 
(See page 21.) 

Other plants such as Hughes Aircraft Corp. employ 
deaf and speechless mail carriers, and the service 
they render is excellent. 

At Hughes they employ a “‘team”’ of three blind 
veterans who do assembly on radar wiring fields 
entailing 79 different operations. For heavier work 
on radar assembly Hughes employs over 70 para- 
plegic veterans. Hughes also employs a left-arm 

nputee who is one of their finest lathe machinists 
ind tool-and-die makers. He wears no prosthetic 

ppliance. 


[he Veterans Employment Service throughout Cal- 
rnia has never given up its direct contact with 
chiefs of physical medicine in the various Veter- 
s Administration hospitals in the State. This pro- 
im started back in 1944. The VES goes into the 
spitals on designated days and supplements the 
visement and counseling program of the Physical 
‘dicine Division. For instance, when a dire need 
se for typists and typist-clerks, more patients were 
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Gene Cauthron, blind veteran, operates a stamping machine. 


counseled along this line. Also, woodworking and art 
crafts were encouraged to develop finger dexterity for 
use in defense plants. 

It has been gratifying to receive letters of commen- 
dation from these VA _ hospital managers. One 
manager of a long-pull tuberculosis hospital asked the 
Veterans Employment Service for help to revamp his 
advisement section. He said that if VES was pressed 
for time he would go through “channels” and see 
that time was made. 


Close Working Relationship 


The Veterans Employment Service works very 
closely with the veterans employment representative 
in the local State employment offices. In two in- 
stances it stimulated the local VER to inspired action 
regarding disabled veterans. In one case the local 
VER appealed to the Exchange Club in his vicinity 
on behalf of disabled veterans. With its aid, the 
famous Burbank Occupational Exchange was started. 
This is a sheltered workshop for training the physically 
handicapped in practical manufacturing skills. An- 
other workshop was set up for epileptics, and the 
Santa Monica NEPH Committee, of which the veter- 
ans employment representative for the State employ- 
ment office is and has been chairman since its forma- 
tion, is also creating an occupational exchange. 

It might be interesting to deviate for a moment to 
say that it is not necessary to urge the businessmen 
and manufacturers to attend NEPH meetings in 
Santa Monica—they attend twice a month and pay 
$5 a year for the privilege of belonging to the group. 
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Paraplegic Success Story 


Supreme Engineering Corp., in San Fernando 
Valley, a specially equipped production plant em- 
ploying wheel chair veterans, is now in full operation. 
Contracts for light assembly production are being 
filled in Government defense work and also civilian 
industry. Disabled veterans constitute more than 95 
percent of the working personnel. 

While making a survey of the major aircraft com- 
panies about a year ago, E. J. Rivers, president of the 
Supreme Engineering Corp., observed that a very 
large number of parts could be assembled by men in 
wheel chairs. Several of the aircraft plants employing 
these disabled veterans have praised the low absentee- 
ism and high morale of the physically handicapped, 
when sufficient attention has been given to the selec- 
tion of jobs and the training of personnel. 

Realizing that this was a previously untapped source 
of labor, Mr. Rivers came to an immediate conclusion: 
why not set up a plant for light-assembly production, 
on a subcontract basis, employing almost exclusively 
these disabled veterans? 

The Supreme Engineering Corp. is the answer. 
The response by the veterans themselves was tremen- 
dous. The Veterans Employment Service, cooperat- 
ing with the Paralyzed Veterans Association, supplied 
Supreme with a list of men, together with their quali- 
fications, anxious to go to work. These paraplegic 
veterans possess an esprit de corps not found among the 
average assembly workers. The men -realize that 


OUR preparedness program demands the maximum mobiliza- 
tion of our country’s resources; physical, material, and spiri- 
tual. Involved in this tremendous defense production program, 
the greatest that any nation has been forced to undertake, is 
our self-preservation. 


Raw materials are, of course, essential to our defense effort; 
but they are of little value unless we have the manpower 
capable of molding these materials into defense items in the 
quality and quantity that our preparedness program demands. 
Manpower therefore is basic. We shall need an additional 
5,200,000 workers for our defense production program. 


As our search for skilled hands intensifies, let us not look 
upon the physically handicapped as the blind, the deaf, or the 
lame, but as mechanics, machinists, and carpenters; as compe- 
tent, skilled workers who constitute an indispensable element 
in our defense program. 


The handicapped have proved that their abilities outweigh 
their disabilities. ‘To fail to put them to work on jobs for 
which they are qualified is a waste that this Nation cannot 


afford. 


The Office of Defense Mobilization joins with The Presi- 
dent’s Committee on employment of the physically handicapped 
in urging that employers hire qualified physically impaired 
workers at their highest levels of skill, and in asking that the 
handicapped offer themselves for jobs suited to them. 


Cuar.es E. WIitson, 
Director, Office of Defense Mobilization, 
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George Chung, blind veteran, assembles valves and spigots, 
using wrench, mallet, and screwdriver. 


their performance and production record will be 
watched by industrial leaders and other handicapped 
people throughout the country. They have a great 
will to succeed. The ultimate aim of Supreme Engi- 
neering is to see this plan adopted in other parts of 
the United States. Such plants could make valuable 
use of the tremendous source of disabled veteran 
workers—particularly in Government defense work 
during the current national emergency. 

Supreme Engineering Corp. is training its own per- 
sonnel. Time clocks do not exist; the entire plant 
operates on the honor system. Previous experience 
is not a requirement. However, the plant is not a 
school but a production shop where the men are paid 
as they learn. Their wages are the prevailing rate 
for this type of assembly work in Southern California. 

The plant is equipped with special low work benches, 
toilet facilities, wide doors, etc., to accommodate the 
wheel chairs. 

Supreme Engineering has the plan, the organization, 
the formula, and the objective. Its motto is: The best 
rehabilitation in the world is a job. The Veterans Em- 
ployment Service constantly urges industrial doctors 
to examine job applicants not for work in general but 
solely for the particular job an applicant is applying 
for. If the job is right for him, it will complete his 
rehabilitation. 

Employed, the veteran becomes a producer, making 
his contribution in defense work as he did during his 
fighting days in the armed services. 
then and he is ready now with a winning punch! 
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No ve So Blind As Those Who Will Not See... 


ANAGEMENT that cannot see the advantage and 

[ sense in employment of the physically handi- 
capped is itself handicapped. It is blind— 
blind to a great many proved facts of employment. 
At Repcal, my company, we had recently been 
searching for persons to fill job vacancies on our 
automatic chucking machines. I found out that we 
had turned away three men who, according to our 
personnel manager, were all handicapped. They 
were handicapped because they were right-handed; 
we needed left-handed operators. For these men 
being born right handed was a serious handicap be- 
cause it denied them a job opportunity they needed. 
Take another example: I happen to know that for a 
time the personnel department of a large factory in 
my home city was trying to hire bald-headed men for 
work in an emulsion coating department. Many 
persons were disqualified because they had some hair. 
These are two somewhat exaggerated examples of 
handicaps; yet they are true impediments to jobs. 
They are but two examples of what some people 
might call ‘‘ridiculous” cases. Medical studies have 
proved that 10 percent of our population are known 
to have a positive physical handicap and there is a 


good chance that a considerable portion of the balance 


have a type of latent handicap. 


Who Can Define It? 


What, then, is a handicap? Speaking from an em- 
ployment standpoint, I must admit I would have a 
little trouble defining it. I suppose we could say that 
a physical handicap is an impairment which pro- 
hibits the individual from a gainful occupation. But, 
translated into practice, what impairments would that 
broad definition cover? Loss of a leg? I think not. 
There are jobs with my company, and I know you 
will think of some, where the use of legs is not at all 
important to the fulfillment of the job requirements. 
Loss of an arm? Possibly—yet Repcal is only one 
among many who have successfully employed one- 
arried personnel. Loss of sight? Loss of hearing? 
Cardiac trouble? Possibly, but here again, these are 
tru’ impairments only if those faculties are absolutely 
‘req aired to perform the job. 

lerhaps the best approach is to divide the various 
By; ‘s of handicaps into groups and discuss the em- 
ployment possibilities of each group. For the sake 
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Management's Handicap 


A talk given by Mr. Fred Cowing, Vice President and Personnel Manager of 
Repcal Brass Manufacturing Co., before the Los Angeles NEPH Committee. 


of simplicity, we can use these groupings: Amputees, 
blind, deaf and speechless, and a miscellaneous group 
of otherwise physically handicapped. 

In discussing the case of the amputee, whether it be 
an arm or a leg, it is important to remember that 
steps have been taken since the last war in the restor- 
ation of utility by use of artificial members. ‘This has 
been done principally for the convenience of the indi- 
vidual, but it has been an important adjunct to their 
employment. You are all familiar with the history 
of Harold Russell, the recent Oscar winner, who has 
learned to use two artificial arms. His is a stand-out 
example, but only one of many. Repcal has success- 
fully employed a man with a foot missing as a parcel 
post clerk, a job requiring maximum activity; a man 
with his lower left leg replaced by an artificial mem- 
ber has been employed as a shipping department 
packer, another job requiring maximum activity and 
endurance; and finally a young man missing his left 
arm above the elbow has been engaged as a warehouse- 
man. His performance has been amazing, as he 
handled weights over 100 pounds with the ease of a 
normally equipped person. These latter two men 
have since left us for better-paying jobs, but their 
performance has proved conclusively that an amputee 
has definite placement possibilities when given a type 
of work commensurate with his impairment. 

Employment of the blind is indeed an interesting 
study. All of us share a bit of the traditional Ameri- 
can feeling for the underdog. Here is a group of 
people who, with what I believe the most serious, the 
most incapacitating handicap of all, will literally 
astound you with their confident manner, extreme 
ability in a world of darkness, and their great enthu- 
siasm to be completely self-reliant. 

Repcal is currently employing 10 visually handi- 
capped people. Of these, 3 are totally blind, 3 have 
but one eye, and the balance have less serious sight 
difficulties. George Chung was blinded ina motion 
picture studio accident while making training films 
during the last war. As you can well imagine, his 
mental status was almost as critical as was that of his 
sight. George, however, perhaps of a philosophy 
born of the Chinese, made a remarkable come-back 
to the point where he was on the streets, without dog 
or cane, in a few short weeks. This determination 
has never left him. He travels to and from work on 
a public conveyance, without aid of any sort. He 
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travels throughout our plant in the same manner, 
supplying himself with the tools and materials of his 
work. In the 4 years he has been with us, I have 
yet to see him stumble or inadvertently bump into 
anything cr anybody—more than I can say for myself 
and many of the other so-called normal people. 
George is an assembler and packer in the assembly 
department, and his performance is of the highest 
calibre and an inspiration to others. 

Gene Cauthron, another totally blind employee, 
is also employed in the assembly department. Gene 
runs a hydraulic press, capable of mashing his fingers, 
in an operation which assembles washers and gaskets 
to valve stems, two at a time. Prior to this, for about 
a year and a half, Gene operated a turret lathe. This 
operation afforded the perfect example of demon- 
strating why the accident rate of visually handicapped 
people at Repcal stands at zero. Gene’s lathe was an 
old, flat, belt-driven Warner-Swasey. Just inches 
from this moving drive belt, Gene had to feed valve 
stems into a spring collet, moving at 1,500 revolutions 
per minute. He'was required to do this on a standard 
at 575 times per hour. It is obvious that in order to 
accomplish the job at all, Gene had to establish a 
pattern for his hands. Properly established, this 
pattern was, also, his safety pattern, established so 
his hands were never near the moving parts of the 
machine or the tools. 

I might add that Gene produced at the rate of 30 
percent above the 575 standard, and constantly out- 
produced the normally sighted person who ran the 
machine on the second shift. 

The balance of our visually handicapped people 
are by no means so spectacular. As a matter of fact, 
I feel that this fact in itself indicates the ease with 
which they can be successfully employed. They fit 
into the scheme of things with no distortion and soon 
you find it difficult to remember just who they are. 


Speaking for the Deaf 


In my opinion, deaf and speechless people have no 
employment problem. Their handicap is that man- 
agement shies away from the necessity of learning to 
talk with them. This is indeed a serious management 
shortcoming, because, if for no other reason, it is ex- 
pensive. Here is an excellent source of workers. 
Here is a great group of people, male and female, 
who have no disability other than that they speak 
a “foreign” language. Repcal, at last count, was em- 
ploying 18 of these people, but that figure goes up 
almost every day, as our personnel department has 
learned the value of this type of employee. 

Some of our top producers are in this group of 
so-called impaired workers. One is the sole assembler 
of our most difficult faucet; others are warehousemen, 
one operates our sand-blast machinery, and others 
occupy responsible spots elsewhere in the assembly 
department. Our supervisors and other key per- 
sonnel have learned, upon their own initiative, to 
“sign” talk the language of these people. More- 
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over, normal people working with the deaf and 
speechless have learned to sign to the point where our 
assembly department often looks like a D & S con ‘en. 
tion hall. For those who do not sign, it is a ver 
simple matter to write messages on the ever-present 
pad which all deaf and speechless people carry. [he 
employment of this group of people has reached the 
casual stage at Repcal, that stage where we give tiem 
no more thought than we do the so-called no: ma! 
people. 

Now we come to the last group, those having vai ous 
and sundry physical handicaps. Many of these so- 
called handicaps are not disabling. Repcal has two 
employees suffering from a noncontagious skin condi- 
tion, two employees who are hard of hearing, and 
three who are missing one or two fingers. These 
types of people are denied employment by many 
employers, and for what reason I cannot imagine. 
We have employed a number of people knowing they 
had hernias, when they have shown that they would 
like to correct this condition. Then it is a matter of 
arranging with the hospital and surgical carrier for 
the necessary operation, or with those State facilities 
which are available, and another person has been 
rehabilitated. Recently, we have employed a cardiac 
as a payroll clerk. Here, again, knowing the com- 
plete story of his condition, we were able to take the 
necessary precautionary steps to see that he does not 
overexert himself, and to care for him should he have 
an attack. This is not too much of an accomplish- 
ment when you realize that employers today are 
employing one person with heart disease out of every 
five people they employ, and those employers, many 
times, do not know it. 


Many Reasons for Hiring Them 


I have many times in the past made the statement 
that Repcal employs handicapped people for basically 
selfish reasons. We are not a charitable group, nor 
are we philanthropists. We employ them because 
they are good for us, because we are interested in 
making money, and they help us to do just that. 
We say this for many reasons. Handicapped em- 
ployees are attentive. Our absentee records show 
that our people are absent about one-half of 1 percent 
of the time. Compare that with your own records. 
Moreover, we have not had an unexcused absence 
from this group of people in over 4 years. Handi- 
capped people are steady. Perhaps, because their 
employment opportunities are limited, they are not 
floaters. They get a job and stick to it. Consequently, 
our turn-over is practically nonexistent. And, most 
important, all of our handicapped people are above 
average producers, and some of them are stand-out 
in their own departments. Lastly, and today this i 
very important, these people are exempt from militar) 
service. When you have placed them in a key spot, 
you can be sure of their continued tenure. 

There are a number of additional good, practical 
reasons why we should employ impaired workers, 
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It | as been a practice of the Communist Party to 
con entrate on the minority groups, and history has 
pro ed that these groups are ripe material for radical 
app oach. The handicapped are just such a group, 
and some inroads have already been made. It is our 
resp onsibility to provide these people with the oppor- 
tun ties to which they are entitled, an obligation 
which we must meet, because if communism cannot 
be defeated in each of its small spheres, it will not be 
defeated in the over-all. 

Handicapped people want no special opportunities, 
no special privileges, and above all, no pity and no 
symnipathy. The ambition of the handicapped is to 
meet his fellow man in the daily battle for a living 
and come out with his head held high and his hand 
clutching a pay check—honestly earned. 

If we, as employers, do not recognize the need for 
intelligent handling of the handicapped problem, 
then our Government will, and another step will have 
been taken along the road to paternal socialism. 

We should be interested in employing the handi- 
capped from a tax standpoint, too. It costs the tax- 
payer $460 per year to carry one handicapped person 
on the relief rolls and, multiplied by the estimated 
millions of employable handicapped, it is obvious 
that management can gain valuable employees and 
take sizable steps toward reducing the tax burden 
at the same time. Lastly, we should be interested 
in employing handicapped workers because we are 
facing a shrinking labor market, due to the draft of 
the younger workers and the movement of skilled 
workers toward essential defense industries. Here is 
practically an untouched labor pool, a surprising 
number of whom possess skills or latent skills which 
we can well use to develop a pool of draft-exempt 
workers possessing those traits of character which are 
most profitable to industry. 


When Management is Handicapped 


| have titled this talk “‘Management’s Handicap,” 
and, no doubt, some of you wonder why. Manage- 
ment does have a very serious handicap, you know. 
Management, by its own standards, would be unem- 
ployable, because it is both lazy and blind. Manage- 
ment is lazy because it will not take the time to inter- 
view representatives of the Bureau of Vocational 
Rehabilitation, because management’s members hide 
behind useless dodges such as, ‘‘My insurance carrier 
will not let me.” As a matter of information to some, 
compensation rates are not affected by the employ- 
ment of handicapped workers, but by the type of 
business insured. Moreover, casualty carriers have 
published bulletins urging the employment of the 
impaired worker. 

Management is lazy because it will not expend that 
litt'e bit of extra energy required to find a job for a 
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handicapped person. Management is blind because, 
as a group, employers cannot see the tremendous 
advantages to themselves in an employment program 
for handicapped. Blind because they cannot see their 
obligation to a group of people, many of whom man- 
agement itself has created in occupational accidents. 
Blind because they cannot see their obligation to the 
Nation in offering a small percentage of their fellow 
countrymen an opportunity to be self-supporting and, 
therefore, help in making democracy work. 


You Hire Ability, Not Disability 


You all know that all job placement is a matter of 
matching job requirements with the ability of the 
applicant. That is all in the world that is required 
in employing impaired workers. You are employing 
ability, not disability, every day. Why draw the 
line when a slightly imperfect worker comes to your 
desk? If his ability meets the job requirements, then 
you hire him, whether or not he has a physical im- 
pairment; if it does not, then you do not hire him. 
It is just that simple. 

When management squarely faces its own short- 
comings and realizes that all men are created equal 
as regards their right to earn a gainful living, if not 
in their physical structure; when management oper- 
ates to cure its artificial blindness and sees the cost 
advantages, the social advantages and the therapeutic 
advantages of employing impaired workers—then, on 
that day, management’s own handicap will have 
been dispelled and we can all truthfully say that, 
“Tt is ability, not disability, that counts.” 


At Press TIME 


(Continued from page 2) 


all public and private resources in the fields of health, 
social welfare, education, psychology, economics, and 
employment should be brought to bear on the prob- 
lems involved in bringing older disabled workers back 
into the work force as useful, contributing citizens. 

Dr. Howard Rusk of the NYU-Bellevue Institute of 
Medicine and Rehabilitation opened the discussion on 
what can be done through coordinated effort. A 
particular point of emphasis was that the problems of 
the older worker and the handicapped worker should 
not, however, be confused in public educational and 
promotional activities. 

Employment Security representatives attending the 
conference included Labor Commissioner Edwin 
Soulé and State agency administrator Marvin Thames 
from Louisiana; John Simmons, Specialist on the 
Older Worker from the Michigan agency; and Charles 
Odell from the Bureau of Employment Security. 
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How to Increase Our Labor Supply — 


Spotlight on the Handicapped 


By CORBETT REEDY, State Supervisor, Vocational Rehabilitation Service 
and RANDOLPH BRUCE, State Employment Counselor 


Virginia State Employment Service 


S$ THE Korean situation and general world con- 
ditions intensified our defense efforts in December 
1950, the Employment Service took steps to de- 

termine the extent of the available labor supply and 
the best method of utilizing it. 

A part of the over-all plan was to determine the 
number of physically handicapped persons who might 
be available for employment. 

The first step in this direction was a consultation 
with the Vocational Rehabilitation Service. After a 
good deal of consideration, it was decided that we 
should make a survey of the Employment Service 
inactive handicapped file. \We wanted to determine the 
number unemployed and available for work and those 
who might be made available through the services of 
the State rehabilitation agency. At the same time 
we decided that rehabilitation cases in “Status One” 
(those accepted for service but for whom no objective 
had been established) should be reviewed and dis- 
cussed in joint staff conferences. 

After a pilot study in one area, representatives of 
both agencies, including top officials, met to analyze 
the findings of the survey. It was unanimously de- 
cided to repeat the survey in the 10 largest Employ- 
ment Service offices of the State since the data doubt- 
less would reveal a supply of labor usable in the de- 
fense effort. A joint venture of this type was a 
natural outgrowth of the close working relationship 
that exists between the two agencies. A cooperative 
agreement that really works has been in effect in 
Virginia since early 1945. It spells out the duties 
and responsibilities of each organization and stipu- 
lates continuing cooperation in rendering services, 
joint work on individual cases, and referral of disabled 
persons by each agency to the other for appropriate 
services. 

Aside from the statistical data it provided, the pilot 
study was valuable in indicating the most practical 
means for conducting surveys in other areas. Here 
is a brief description of the method we found best and 
actually used: 

A letter in questionnaire form was prepared and 
multilithed by the central office and distributed in 
quantity to the local offices. They, in turn, addressed 
and mailed the letters to the applicants to be contacted. 

The questionnaire contained three statements. 
Applicants were asked to check those applicable to 
them and to return the questionnaire in the franked 
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envelope provided for that purpose. The statements 
were as follows: 

(1) I am working. 

(2) I am not working. 

(3) I want work and would like you to continue 
your efforts to help me get a job. 

In addition to returning the letter, applicants want- 
ing work were requested to come in. A space was 
provided at the bottom of the questionnaire for any 
comments the applicant might wish to make. About 
20 percent of the letters were returned with com- 
ments. The consensus was that although many of 
tHe applicants were working, they nevertheless 
wanted to express appreciation for the interest of the 
Employment Service. 

A further decision was that it might be disruptive 
to contact all applicants in the inactive file, since 
some of them were known to be working. Accord- 
ingly, we set up criteria to guide us in contacting 
applicants. Applicants who had recently been placed 
by the Employment Service, or through some other 
means were known to be employed, were not sent 
questionnaires. Nor did we contact the following 
types of applicants: Those whose registration cards 
had been put in the inactive file because the counselor 
believed that they were not referrable for reasons 
other than remedial physical conditions; applicants 
who were presently undergoing physical restoration; 
those who were in training; or those who were attend- 
ing school. 

With these exceptions, letters were sent to all other 
handicapped applicants in the inactive file. 

In order to evaluate the results quickly and uni- 
formly, the “511° of each applicant, who indicated 
he was not working, was staffed (cases discussed with a 
view of possible placement or other service by the 
whole group) about 10 days after letters were mailed, 
since it was found that practically all replies were 
received within the first week after mailing. During 
this meeting, rehabilitation cases in ‘“‘Status One” 
were also discussed. This staffing was done by the 
assistant State supervisor of the Vocational Rehabili- 
tation Service and the respective area and district 
supervisors, the State employment counselor, the area 
supervisor, manager, unit supervisor, and counselors 
for the respective Employment Service offices. It was 
found that both agencies were working or had already 
worked on most cases needing both services. About 
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"5 cases were referred to the rehabilitation agency 
ith, suggestions for future service for each applicant. 
Several objectives were developed for rehabilitation 
ases, since the Employment Service would, in most 
ass, be called upon to assist in placement when the 
pplicant was ready. 

Ii was hoped that a significant supply of labor could 
e developed from among the handicapped. ‘To this 
nd, plans had been tentatively laid by the Vocational 
Rehabilitation Service to establish short training 
lasses in types of work that the Employment Service 
lieved would be helpful in the defense effort. ‘The 
supply of labor thus developed was smaller than an- 
‘icipated, and was so diversified as to location, occu- 
pational background, age, sex, and disability that 
special classes were unwarranted. 

The 10-office area of the survey included 56 percent 
f the State’s population and 57% percent of its labor 
force. The registrations of handicapped applicants 
in the inactive file numbered 4,578. Some 2,715 
letters were sent out; and 1,281 replies had been re- 
ceived. Of these, 458 (10 percent of inactive file) 
said they wanted work (26 of these were not consid- 
ered to be referrable). If these figures were extended 
proportionately for the whole State, it would indicate 
that there were about 8,100 handicapped applicants 
in the inactive file and that 600 of them were unem- 
ployed, wanted work, and were referrable. Although 
we do not feel that this is a very significant contribu- 
tion to a labor force of 1,365,000 in the State, we do 
feel that we have brought to light a large group of 
people who not only can and want to work, but who 
can be placed. 

A compilation of statistics for those wanting work 
by DOT code, handicapped code, age, sex, and 
veteran status) revealed the following: The handi- 
capped group followed the occupational pattern of 
the general file; about a third of the group were 
orthopedically handicapped, while about 5 percent 
had visual trouble and nearly 10 percent hearing dis- 
ibility; about 10 percent fell into the neuropsychiatric 
sroup; the age pattern was similar to that of the 
normal file; about 20 percent of the file was com- 
prised of women, whereas the whole office file aver- 
aged a little over 40 percent women; of the males who 
wanted work, only 31 percent were veterans, while 
about 35 percent of new male handicapped applicants 
are veterans. 

Several conclusions were drawn during the survey 
and on the basis of compiled results. 

1. In spite of past efforts by both the Employment 
Service and Rehabilitation Service, not all handi- 
capped people are taking advantage of the help avail- 
able through free public agencies. Efforts must be 
made to recruit people with disabilities if we are 
going to develop the labor supply that will be needed 
during the next 18 months. 

2. Mobilizing the handicapped for the defense 
effort can be done effectively by both agencies work- 
ing together. That this cooperative effort can be 
improved upon is shown by the fact that although 40 
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USAAF photo 


This blind worker disassembles aircraft starters. 


percent of new handicapped applicants are normal- 
ly referred by the Virginia State Employment Service 
to the Vocational Rehabilitation Service, the survey 
disclosed 75 more out of 458 persons who could bene- 
fit from rehabilitation services. It was also found 
that more realistic vocational objectives could be 
developed in some rehabilitation cases through ad- 
vance consultation with the Employment Service. 

3. The joint service of the two agencies pretty well 
insures the employment of people with disabilities 
if they will cooperate. More handicapped applicants 
were placed each month, April through June, than 
were registered. This, of course, has decreased the 
backlog of available handicapped applicants in the 
active file. 

4. The principles of the National Cooperative 
Agreement between the U. S. Employment Service 
and the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation are 
practical and will produce results when conscientiously 
accepted and implemented through operating pro- 
cedures by the respective State agencies. Personnel 
also must be thoroughly informed and indoctrinated 
by a real spirit of cooperation from supervisory to 
operating organizational levels. 

5. It was felt that the total effect of the survey 
was so valuable that it should be continued in the 
other offices throughout the State by local personnel 
of both agencies. The same approach is being taken 
on handicapped applicants in the active file and on 
all new ones as they apply either to the rehabilitation 
agency or the Employment Service. 
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Boyce R. Williams—totally deaf—specialist, rehabilitation of 
the deaf and hard of hearing, Office of Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion, Federal Security Agency. 








Ida Lenora Marquis, blind dictaphone transcriber, U. S. Vet- 
erans Administration. 





jobs throughout the country. 


Physical Demands Study 
Guides Placement. . . 


Handicapped in 
Government Jobs 


By DR. VERNE K. HARVEY 
Medical Director 


United States Civil Service Commission 


N THE past few months several Government agen- 
I cies have been hiring qualified physically handi- 
capped persons in increasing numbers. ‘They 
learned from experience in the last war that such 
persons make excellent employees on the right jobs. 
The Civil Service Commission, after a careful study 
of the work performance of several thousand em- 
ployees, found that if properly placed the handicapped 
compare favorable—in efficiency, absenteeism, acci- 
dent experience, and turn-over—with the so-called 
able-bodied employees. 

In a tight labor market the lower turn-over rate 
for the well-qualified handicapped worker is con- 
sidered important by a number of agencies because 
time and expense are involved in finding, placing, 
and training new employees. The patriotic physi- 
cally handicapped man or woman is anxious to work 
and thus do his or her part in the defense program. 

Since World War II, more than 150,000 physically 
handicapped persons have been placed in Federal 
The jobs range from 
the industrial type—such as crane operator—to the 
sit-down type at a bench or desk. These placements 
did not just happen. They are the result of a pro- 
gram. 

For the past 10 years the medical division of the 
Commission has been making studies of Government 


jobs to learn the physical demands of the jobs. The 


Commission’s medical officers ask questions such as 
these: Does a particular job require standing, lifting, 
climbing, walking, or sitting? Does it require the use 
of both hands—of both feet? 

The Commission has found that thousands of jobs 
can be performed efficiently by employees who have 
the use of only one hand, and that amputation of one 
foot, or both feet, would not disqualify a person for 
thousands of other jobs. 

There are many jobs where blindness in one eye is 
not ahandicap. A number of jobs in the Government 


4 William P. Mollenkoph, Jr., auditor, office of Collector 


of Internal Revenue. Lower right arm amputated. 
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odiy are occupied by persons blind in both eyes. 
[hese persons perform tasks they are trained to do. 
Many persons have recovered from tuberculosis and 


yave qualified for jobs. The same holds true for men 


nd women who have compensated heart disease. 

In most positions, the use of hearing aids is accepta- 
le. 

Light-duty or sedentary jobs are available for per- 


ons with cerebral palsy. A few paraplegics are em- 
loved where the job does not require walking. 


Less than 5 percent of the jobs in the Federal Gov- 
rment require full physical fitness. 

Some which do require a high degree of physical 
jtiness are law-enforcement jobs, fire fighters, patrol 
aspectors, mine inspector, and jobs which require 
rduous output of energy. 

As the physical demands of jobs are learned, they 
re listed in a publication, ““A Guide for the Place- 
nent of the Physically Impaired,” copies of which are 
urnished to Federal appointing officers. The studies 
ave resulted in the establishment of minimum physi- 
al requirements which are realistic and reasonable. 

The Commission insists that ‘‘a person who can 
verform the duties of a position efficiently and with- 
ut hazard to himself, fellow-employees, or others” 
should be given an opportunity to compete in civil 
ervice examinations and receive consideration by 
ppointing officers. 

Announcements of civil service examinations Carry 

physical-requirements paragraph which indicates 

n a general way what types of physical impairments 
we acceptable. They are usually not eliminative 
xcept for jobs of an arduous nature, or jobs which 
require full physical fitness. 

Personnel officers should be equipped with the 
snowledge of the physical demands of all the jobs 
or which they have recruitment responsibility. 

lhey should indicate to the examining physician 
vhat the job requires so that the physician may in- 
erpret his findings in the light of what the employee 
vill do. 

In this way the abilities of the applicant can be 
matched with the demands of the job and a judicious 
lacement can be made intelligently, even though 
the applicant may have a disability. 

A physical handicap is not necessarily a job hand- 
cap. “It is the abilities that count—not the disa- 
ilities.”” 

Examples which illustrate the Commission’s atti- 
tude are the recent examination for blind dictating- 
machine transcriber and the shorthand reporter ex- 
mination admitting the blind. 

Also, the clerk test and the typist test were recently 
siven to a group of about 75 deaf students of Gallau- 
le. College and many of these already have been 
elected for employment in the departmental services. 

Full utilization of manpower resources cannot be 
iccomplished without an intelligent and sympathetic 
ipproach to hiring the qualified handicapped. 

Emery W. Hasselbring, blind veteran, uses a special 


sound-buzzer checking device for inspecting torpedo >» 
parts, Naval Ordnance Plant. 
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Pablo Garcia, coding clerk, U. S. Veterans Administration. 
Left arm amputated at the shoulder. 





Mildred R. Treadway, stenographer, U. S. Veterans Administra- 
tion. Amputated left arm. 
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They Stay Placed « « « 


New Defense Job Uses Old Skills 


perience as a marine diesel and gas engine 
mechanic aboard tugboats and other vessels 
operating out of Seattle, Wash., in the waters of 
Puget Sound and tributaries. So it was a tragic 
day, indeed, for Bill Schubert when he became aware 
that he could no longer pursue his usual occupation. 

Because of lack of activity on the water front Bill 
had been unemployed for several months. Then 
late last fall he found a temporary job. But on the 
first day back at work he received a serious injury 
to his right side, from the shoulder down, when the 
truck in which he was riding skidded off the highway 
and rolled over several times. He could never return 
to work afloat. 

I learned of Bill’s misfortune when his wife came 
to me for advice concerning the many problems that 
the accident created. Since the problems were such 
that all could be resolved by the finding of suitable 
employment, I asked that Mr. Schubert arrange to 
visit our office as soon as he could comfortably do so. 

Following several weeks of treatment and convales- 
cence he reported to our office. On this visit the 
initial interview was conducted and the work appli- 
cation completed. He had achieved maximum re- 
covery and it was definitely established through a 
physical capacities report that future employment 
should involve only limited lifting, carrying, throwing, 
pushing, pulling, running, and jumping. 

Bill was 49 and a World War II veteran of the 
United States Coast Guard, in which he served as a 
motor machinist mate. At first he was utterly de- 
jected at the prospect of being permanently “‘beached.” 
However, future events were soon to restore his spirits. 


H’ HAD had more than 12 years of successful ex- 


The problem faced by this applicant was one of 


finding new work that he was physically able to per- 
form with or without additional training. 

On the basis of his past experience and current 
interests it was certain that the best solution was to 
place Bill on a job where he could utilize to the fullest 
extent possible the skills he had already developed. 
Because of his physical limitations, it was also essen- 
tial that the activity be one he could perform with 
safety both to himself and his fellow workers. After 
extensive discussion and considerable exchange of 
information concerning possible fields of work and 
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specific occupations, Bill concluded he would be best 
suited to light bench work involving repair or as- 
sembly of machinery or equipment. 

Failing to find such an opening in the current order 
files, I contacted the Employer Relations Section. 
There I learned of an employer whose production 
had been lagging because of excessive turn-over. 

I contacted this employer, the L. N. Roberson Co., 
manufacturers of greenhouses and electric and hot 
water heating units and systems. I learned that they 
were then engaged in producing essential defense 
equipment for several branches of the military service 
and were urgently in need of an experienced assembler 
to assist in the fabrication of electric heating units. 


awe 


ig + 


Although his right side was permanently injured in a highway 
accident, Bill Schubert made good as an assembler in the fabri- 
cation of electric heating units. 
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When I learned the requirements of the job, which 
involved mostly light bench work, I suggested the use 
{a handicapped worker with comparable experience. 
When he knew Bill’s background, Mr. Roberson 
readily agreed to accept him on a trial basis. 

That was last January.. Now, 6 months later, 
Mr. Roberson states that he never thinks of Bill as a 


He Removed “Dis 


HE burst of shrapnel that took a North Carolina 

farm boy’s right hand at Anzio didn’t take any 

of his determination—if anything, it gave Charles 

R. Joines, now 31, a little more than he’d thought he 
had. 

In the hospital, learning how to use his prosthesis, 


he was also taught the use of leather and woodworking - 


tools. An Employment Service counselor suggested 
that he use this knowledge to earn a living, and told 
him how it could be done. ‘Two days after his dis- 
charge he married. ‘Today—7 years later—he is the 
father of a 4-year-old girl, is buying a home, owns a 








Loss of his right hand is no handicap to Charles Joines in the 
andling of small machine tool parts. 
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handicapped person since he has always so ably per- 
formed every part of the job he is doing. 

Again it has been demonstrated that when handi- 
capped workers are properly matched with a job they 
stay placed. 

—LersTER W. HotmBERG, Veterans Employment Repre- 
sentative, Employment Security Department, Seattle, Wash. 


” From Disability 


car, and life is as happy and normal for him as it was 
dark and discouraging in those first few weeks after 
Anzio. 

He was discharged from Lawson General Hospital 
in Atlanta in September 1944, during the height of the 
manpower shortage. It was relatively easy for the 
Employment Service to find a job opening with a 
woodworking firm where he could learn the trade of 
cabinetmaking. His hospital training and the man- 
power shortage were in his favor. 

But with the end of the war and the rush of building, 
the shortage of material forced many a firm out of 
business, and Joines was out of luck. “Last man on 
is the first one out.”’ This happened to him not once 
but several times. In 1947, discouraged about hold- 
ing a job in someone else’s business, he started his own, 
building boats. After 6 months he sold out and re- 
turned to North Carolina. That didn’t work out 
either. Three months later he came back to Atlanta 
and to the Georgia State Employment Service Indus- 
trial Office. ‘‘Woodworking didn’t work out so well,” 
he said. ‘‘Isn’t there SOMETHING else that I can 
do?” 

“Don’t know, Joines. Before, we were depending 
on your hospital training and your desire to learn 
woodworking. Suppose we start from scratch and 
see what happens.” Some people would not accept 
this as an encouraging answer, but Joines did. He 
was definitely what the Employment Service terms 
a “cooperative applicant.” 

Under the Selective Placement Program, his abili- 
ties, proved and potential, were summed up and they 
made a good total. His right hand was made of 
steel but there were few things that he could not do 
with it. The selective placement interviewer found 
no real employment handicap, and accordingly 
routed him to the placement section for job develop- 
ment, referral, and placement. 

Personal and telephone contacts with several firms 
resulted in an order from Southern Iron & Equip- 
ment Co. for a semiskilled lathe operator. Joines 
had no experience with metalworking machine tools, 
but a review of the job summary indicated that the 
principles of operation were similar to those of wood- 
working machine tools, and after a telephone con- 
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versation with the employer, an appointment was 
arranged. He reported for the interview October 9, 
1947, was hired, and today is still with the same firm. 
His desire to learn, plus a natural urge to prove that 
he could lift as much weight as any other man his 
size, impressed his foreman sufficiently to transfer 
and promote Joines into the material-handling divi- 
sion. Since then he has received another promotion, 
and today, 315 years later, he is in charge of material 
handling, storage, and issue of small parts to the 
assembly line. His pay has increased 30 percent and, 
best of all, his future promotion depends only on 
himself and the normal course of events. 

Mr. James Harris, chief engineer, Southern Iron & 
Equipment Co., says of him, ‘‘Mr. Joines is an ex- 
cellent all-round employee. His record of attendance, 
production, sickness, accident, and dependability is 
well above par for the average employee. He is a 
capable, hard-working, steady employee who neither 
needs nor asks special consideration.” 

Joines is quite happy with his job, his employer, and 
his fellow workers. September 1944 to September 
1947 were 3 long years of struggle and disappoint- 
ment. But October 1947 until now has been more 
than 3 years of steady working pleasure, a happy 
home life, and an abundant future. 

Encouraged? Of course. He has succeeded in re- 
moving the DIS from his DISABILITY—that is his 
crowning achievement! He has convinced himself, 
his employer, and the world that, given the chance 
to succeed, results may far exceed expectations. To 
the Employment Service he did not need to prove it. 
They had seen it happen before, and their confidence 
in Joines’ potentialities was based on those previous 
successes. 


Deafness is No Handicap on Ibis Job 


6c ANDICAPPED is the wrong word to use”’ in the 
H opinion of the Omaha Production Co., manu- 
facturers of hydraulic pumps and controls, 

which is proud of the record of its handicapped workers. 

Gordon R. Elliott, the manager of this company, is 
proud of the fact that these handicapped employees 
are helping to turn out the company’s hydraulic 
pumps. 

Representative of the group of handicapped employ- 
ees now working on all shifts is a deafened worker who 
lost his hearing after an attack of spinal meningitis at 
the age of 17. He attended the Nebraska School for 
the Deaf and later received special training in a trade 
from the State Department of Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion. However, the work involved required too fre- 
quent contact with the public and a change was 
deemed necessary. 
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The specialized tools used in Joines’ behalf, ay ail. 
able in all Employment Service offices are, to list a 
few: physical demands analysis and physical cap vci- 
ties appraisal, interviewing guides for handicap ed 
applicants, national physical demands informa ion 
series, and the handbook, ‘‘Selective Placement for 
the Handicapped.” They contain methods, tech- 
niques, processes, and functions for application in 
individual cases. With those tools and one otier, 
the Employment Service offices possess a wealth of 
specialized information with which to carry out their 
obligations to the physically handicapped. ‘The other 
one? Experience gained over a period of years. 

Joines’ story is but another addition to that “other 
tool’ —a shining example, a wider ray of hope for 
other physically handicapped persons, a widening of 
employer acceptance, a strengthening of confidence 
in the Selective Placement Program for employers, 
applicants and the Employment Service. 

For the record, Mr. Joines became a 
handicapped placement” 
than that. Time was when Joines thought that the 
Anzio beachhead had left him without hope. In- 
stead, he has kecome one of that band who—by 
merely living and working—inspire hope in others. 
Hope and something else. Thank a kind Heaven for 
that old American spirit which says, “If that guy can 
do it, I can do it better.””. That burst of shrapnel 
developed Joines into a useful tool for the betterment 
of the Selective Placement Program of the Employ- 
ment Service. 

R. L. Parazoxia, Placement 
Georgia State Employment Service. 


‘ 


‘successful 
off the record, far more 


Section Supervisor, 


Seeking help from the Employment Service, he was 
referred to the Omaha Production Co. in 1948 as a 
slot grinder because of his mechanical aptitude and 
interests. Deafness is no handicap on this job. His 
inability to hear the machinery does not detract from 
his eye-hand coordination in operating the machine. 

The experience with deaf workers in this department 
has been a revelation to the foreman. Somehow the 
deaf worker seems to know that the machine isn’t 
working properly long before the hearing person be- 
comes aware of it as the machine breaks down. We 
are glad to report that the aptitude and rate of produc: 
tion of this deaf worker was such that he was even: 
tually promoted to supervisor in the section. 

Deafness is not the only disability found in this sec- 
tion. There is a disabled veteran, his cane hooked 
over the far corner of the bench; there is a man with 
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a back deformity; a man with an artificial leg—each 
satisfied that he has a job he can do. 
This employer is convinced that the handicapped 


individual, given normal consideration in a job he can 


MAGINE going through 215 years of active service 
I as an ambulance driver in the European theater 

of war. Imagine coming home grateful for being 
ible to go back to work and settling down with your 
amily. ‘Then, if you can, imagine waking up one 
morning paralyzed from the waist down! 
Two years of successful employment as route sales- 
ian with a large company ended this way one morning 
n 1948 for a young veteran named Robert. The next 
2 years Robert spent in several different hospitals 
vhile doctors tried in vain to find the cause and the 
ure. ‘The cause was finally attributed to an unknown 
The cure—there was none. 
But soon after his discharge from the hospital in 
August 1950, during one of his difficult ventures out- 
I-loors, he met one of our interviewers who lives 
in the neighborhood. They talked ‘‘jobs” in rather 
general terms, he half-heartedly and she with enthusi- 


irus, 
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Supervisor Warren E. White, deaf, — inspects a finished slot. 
the 





All other workers pictured in the slot grinding department of 


Omaha Production Co. are handicapped also. 


do with a sense of accomplishment, will stay placed. 
Mary SAWTELL ARCHERD, Chief of Technical Services, 
Nebraska State Employment Service. 


Success From a Wheel Chair 


asm. She must have made an impression, for shortly 
afterward he called her at the White Plains Office of 
the New York State Employment Service to ask for an 
interview. He was ready to work. He thought he’d 
like a job where he could use his hands rather than 
his head. 

Many employers were contacted and an interview 
appointment with the local manager of the General 
Electric Co. was arranged. However, after the inter- 
view, Robert refused the offered job as assembler. He 
said he felt he couldn’t work 8 hours a day. But an 
interview at his home revealed that it wasn’t an 8-hour 
day he feared. He was afraid of competition. He 
was afraid of pressure. He couldn’t bear the thought 
of competing with the nonhandicapped. 
discouraged. 


And he was 
(The confinement at home in a wheel 
chair was almost unbearable.) 
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This paralyzed veteran has found his place as a radio dispatcher for a taxicab company. = Angusta Berns Studio phot 


Various jobs were discussed with him. He was as- 
sured that he wouldn’t at the start be expected to do 
work on a par with those who had been on the job for 
some time. At the end of the interview, he still 
showed evidence of great insecurity. Yet he was be- 
ginning to see his possibilities in the labor market. 
This gave him hope. 

The interviewer realized what 
job would mean to Robert. She also realized what 
‘failure’? might mean. Here was a real challenge. 
What job could be done by a paraplegic with 3 years 
of high school, with shipping clerk, service station at- 
tendant, and route salesman experience—a job which 
could be reached in a wheel chair and which did not 
involve competition with other workers, but one which 
was stimulating enough to hold the interest of an alert 
mind? 


“success” in his first 


All kinds of jobs in the area were reviewed but most 
of them were rejected as unsuitable. Two or three 
remained which seemed to lend themselves to this 
situation. One of them seemed particularly suit- 
able—that of taxicab starter. With that job in mind, 
the interviewer began a systematic solicitation of em- 
ployers in the area who employ taxicab starters. This 
wasn’t easy, for either they had all the help they want- 
ed, or the job included other tasks which Robert could 
not do, or the work involved climbing a flight of stairs. 

The interviewer was not discouraged, however, and 
continued her search for this specific type of job. She 
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was finally rewarded when an employer whom we 
contacted indicated he needed a starter. The taxi 
stand was on the street level, making it possible to 
bring the wheel chair right to the door. The room 
was too small to accommodate a wheel chair, but 
during the past 6 months Robert had been attending 
a rehabilitation center in Westchester to learn the 
use of crutches. He had reached the point where he 
could stand on crutches and take a few shuffling steps. 
This progress enabled him to get inside the small 
room by himself. 

Because of his former work, he was well acquainted 
with streets in the area. This, added to his general 
alertness and education, made him a good risk as 
taxi starter. 

The employer felt Robert had so much to give to 
the job that it was worth while to have one of the 
taxis pick him up and take him home. 


his wife’s working hours. In that way there was 
always someone at home to care for their little boy. 
So Robert is happily employed. He handles tele- 


phone calls and the radio dispatching with enthusiasm)”. 


and confidence. He has made friends with his 


neighbors along the street and the cop on the beat,j. 


who drop in for a chat when things are not too busy, 
and keep him supplied with coffee and cizarettes. 


—MaeE von PEin, Selective Placement 
White Plains Office, New York State Employment Service. 
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MERICA leads the world 
in the _ technical 


“know-how” of its 
workers. In an age which 
is becoming more com- 
plex each day, the ““know- 
how” of the professional 
worker becomes an in- 
creasingly precious com- 
modity. Our future will 
depend not only on the 
utilization of our natural 
resources, but on the use 
, . we make of our human 
Arthur W. Motley resources. ‘The wise use 
‘the most rare of these resources—professional and 
cientific skills—is the key to our continual advance- 
ient. ‘This means that the young college graduate 
must find the job that will utilize his full capacities 
nd permit his greatest development; that the expe- 
enced worker must find the spot where his training 
nd experience can be utilized best; that the employer 





pecialized skills and knowledge needed for the job to 
e done. And all this must be accomplished with a 
minimum of delay and lost effort. 

Because professional employment is becoming more 
nd more specialized and more and more diffused geo- 
graphically, the search for the right worker or the 
ight job must be conducted on an ever-widening 
asis. ‘(he mobility of professional workers is not due 
(0 wanderlust but to their willingness to go where the 
“right job” is to be found, which may be far remote 
irom the place where they happen to be living or at- 
tending school. Even within a single community the 
arch may be a difficult and time-consuming one, 
cause professional occupations frequently cut across 
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Professional Placement Field 


iust find the worker who has precisely the kind of 





Placement of Professional Workers 


Role of the Employment Service in the 


By ARTHUR W. MOTLEY 


Assistant Director in Charge of Employment Service 


Bureau of Employment Security 


many different industries and are usually found only 
in small numbers in any one establishment. ‘Thus 
the advantages of an orderly system for matching 
worker supply and demand in the professional occu- 
pations on a community basis, on a Nation-wide and 
even an international basis, should be readily ap- 
parent. That the Nation-wide network of public 
employment offices is a “natural” for providing such 
a service should be equally evident. 

In making this statement we do not mean that we 
should supplant the placement activities of other 
groups which are meeting effectively the needs of the 
individuals they serve. It does mean, however, that 
we must make a conscious effort to coordinate our 
activities with theirs and to supplement these services 
to the extent necessary to achieve the best possible 
distribution of professional manpower. If we did 
any less we would fail to carry out the mandate of the 
Wagner-Peyser Act to provide assistance to any 
worker or employer who needs help. We would also 
fail to meet the serious and challenging demands 
made on us by the defense program. These are 
responsibilities which must be shouldered by every 
local employment office, large and small. ‘To become 
a part of the professional placement program an 
office has only to have one professional worker who is 
seeking new employment or one professional job 
vacancy. 


How Well Are We Meeting the Need? 


The question then is not, Should we do professional 
placement? but rather How well are we meeting the 
needs in this occupational field? 

Although the number and occupational distribution 
of placements in professional and technical occupa- 
tions have increased over the years, many profes- 
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sional workers and employers are not aware of the 
full scope of the service which is placed at their com- 
mand by the local office. 
other reasons the Employment Service has not pene- 
trated into this occupational field to the degree that 
it has in others. It is necessary, therefore, to focus 
attention upon this problem, to analyze the causes 
and to take whatever remedial action seems to be 
indicated. Several years ago the need arose for 
“doing something”? about placement problems of one 
segment of the professional labor market—recent 
college graduates. The impressive record which was 
chalked up in many localities demonstrated what 
could be accomplished by a dynamic, carefully 
planned, and coordinated program. The same divi- 
dends can be expected from the same degree of em- 
phasis and attention directed to a more inclusive 
program encompassing experienced workers as well 
as recent college graduates. 


Steps at Headquarters Level 


Most of the activities conducted at headquarters 
which affect local office operations will also affect 
placement operations for professional occupations. 
Some of the activities, however, are directed specif- 
ically toward the problems of this group. 

For example, programs are being developed in co- 
operation with professional organizations, other agen- 
cies, and educators to meet shortages in some of the 
critical scientific and professional occupations. Such 
activities not only result in a program for immediate 
action but also lay the groundwork for continuing re- 
lationships, as needed, on all levels of operation. 

Tools are being developed to assist local office in- 
terviewers to do a quality job. In developing them 
relationships are esté iblished which will further affect 
the local office professional placement program. For 
example, a job analysis study has recently been de- 
veloped in cooperation with the American Hospital 
Association. ‘This study included preparation of 183 
job descriptions of hospital occupations, in addition 
to organization charts and descriptions of the various 
hospital departments. As a result of this cooperative 
effort, the American Hospital Association, which has 
a membership of almost 85 percent of the hospitals in 
the country, has agreed to recommend increased use 
of employment service facilities to its member institu- 
tions. During the study, favorable working relation- 
ships were also developed with approximately 20 pro- 
fessional organizations active in the hospital and re- 
lated health services field. 

Of future interest is the study being made to deter- 
mine the feasibility of developing job data for the 
entire range of professional occupations in coopera- 
tion with pertinent professional groups. 

A work committee composed of State and local 
office representatives has developed a guide for local 
office operations which includes techniques that have 
been found to be effective in providing service in the 
professional fields. 
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For this and a variety of 


job? 





Let Us Take Stock 


The effectiveness of our service to professional and 
technical applicants and the employers who hire 
them is dependent upon confidence—confidenc» jy 
our ability to serve them more competently than they 
can serve themselves. Building this confidence is ; 
slow process. It stems from quality of service pro. 
vided. Quality of service in turn depends on «ach 
step of the placement process and how well it is per- 
formed. ‘This isn’t news,” you will say. True, but 
all of our years of study have revealed no easy short 
cut to success. 

Let us then take stock of our operations 
searching look at each step and the final results 
achieved. For instance, how many employers and 
professional workers in your community know that we 
make placements in professional occupations? Do 
employers who use the local office for skilled and un- 
skilled workers also consider the local office as a 
source for professional, technical, and managerial 
workers? Does the professional worker seeking a 


take a 


job where he can make a greater contribution tof 
the defense program include the local office in his} 


search? Fi 


Does the office provide the kind of atmosphere that 
will give the applicant or employer 


what is to follow? 
professional applicants and job orders able to 
the language’’? 


*’S] yeak 


Do the interviewing techniques in use prov ide the 
detailed picture of the applic ant’s training, experi- 
ence, and other qualifications which are so important 
in selection? Do an employer’s orders include a com- 
plete description of the duties to be performed and 
also the facts concerning the employment contract 
which influence so heavily the professional applicant’s 
decision to accept or reject a job offer? 

Have working relationships been developed with 
colleges and professional organizations? Are staff as 
familiar with professional organizations as with labor 
unions? Are they exercising the kind of imagination 
and ingenuity needed to do an effective recruitment 
And fins illy, is the applicant or the employer so 
well satisfied with the service he has received that he 
will recommend it to a friend? 


Aim for Best Distribution of Professional Skills 


This, then, is the role which we must play—to de- 
termine the nature and extent of the placement service 
needed by professional workers and their employers; 
to supply the service in such manner as will meet the 
specific needs of members of this group; to bring this 
service to the attention of those who are in need of it; 
and to coordinate our activities with those of other 
organizations who also have a part to play in achieving 
the best distribution of the Nation’s professional 


skills. 
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Shop Talk... 


HE ART of recruiting, interviewing, and placing 
praia executive, and technical workers still 

offers unlimited opportunities for exploration and 
evelopment and a great deal of it is going on. Turn 
the pages of any personnel journal and you will find 
uch titles as ‘‘How to Select Executives,” ‘‘Selection 
{ Research Scientists,” ‘“‘Selecting College Graduates 
or Industry,” “Recruiting Through Colleges,” ‘‘Dis- 
overy of Executive Talent,’ and “Recruiting Engi- 
neers.”” 

In the Employment Service, programs for serving 
these groups have developed along different lines 
throughout the country and have reached different 
stages of development. A number of offices have 
struck out On relatively unblazed trails, frequently in 
cooperation with community groups and have de- 
igned programs and techniques specifically adapted 
io the characteristics and needs of members of this 
sroup. Results of activities on their behalf have indi- 
ated clearly that imagination, resourcefulness, and 
initiative ‘‘pay off.” 

In view of the importance of these occupations in 
the mobilization program and the responsibility of 
the Employment Service to assist public and private 
employers to meet their labor needs, consideration of 
nethods for providing the most satisfactory service to 
them is of more than academic interest. 


Guide Consolidates Experience 


Headquarters staff concerned with this problem 
decided that it would be exceedingly helpful to pool 
the thinking and experience of the field (a) to explore 
the operating problems involved; (b) to evaluate 
experiences of State and local offices in attempting to 
solve these problems; and (c) to recommend areas 
requiring further study and development. One re- 
sult is a guide for local office use, to be issued soon. 
Work has also begun on the development of the addi- 
tional tools, techniques, and other materials which 
appeared to be needed. ‘This is only the beginning, 
however. The program by its very nature cannot be 
static. For this reason, every avenue for the con- 
linuing exchange and pooling of information must be 
explored. 

The guide mentioned above was developed by a 
work committee, members of which were drawn from 
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By LILIAN ALEXANDER WYNER 
Placement Standards Branch 
Bureau of Employment Security 


State and local offices. Pointing up the need for 
more opportunities for the exchange of information 
even more dramatically than their recommendation, 
was the eagerness with which they plied each other 
with questions and swapped experiences. ‘‘What do 
you do about in your office?”’ was constantly 
heard, and, after the answer was given, “‘Of course, 
why didn’t we think of doing that!” The members 
of the work committee were not unique in this respect, 
however. Have you ever listened to the conversation 
of any group of employment service people who have 
come together from different parts of the country? 
What do they talk about? Shop. 


Let’s Exchange Ideas 


Because there is so much to say on the subject and 
because Employment Service staff are so interested 
in their work that they like to talk about it, we would 
like to work out some plan or machinery for keeping 
all persons who are engaged in providing service to 
professional workers abreast with what is happening 
all over the country in this field. We want a method 
that will take the least amount of time since we realize 
that working in an employment office in these times 
is more than a full-time job. One method which has 
been suggested is periodically to run a series of 
“shorts” in the EMPLOYMENT SeEcuRITY REvIEw. 
Field staff would be invited to submit any items 
which would be of interest to others working in this 
field. Unsolved problems could be presented with a 
request for suggested solutions as well as problems 
which have been solved, projects contemplated, under 
way, or completed—the sort of shop talk which takes 
place whenever or wherever two or more ES staff 
members get together. Headquarters staff could 
contribute information on developments taking place 
in industry or in other agencies. 

What do you think of the idea? Would such 
‘shorts’? serve a useful purpose? Are you willing to 
do your share to contribute? We would like to have 
comments from the field on these questions or sugges- 
tions for an alternative plan which could be used for 
this purpose. Send your comments to the Placement 
Standards Branch of the Bureau. Your response will 
be an indicator of interest in the subject. 
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Ever the Twain Shall Meet . 


Projessional Jobs 


in Far-Away Places 


By LABOR CLEARANCE BRANCH 


Bureau of Employment Security 


ESULTS of clearance placements through positive 
R recruitment for professional occupations show 
extensive Employment Service contribution and 
assistance to applicants and employers alike, not only 
in staffing important defense projects within the 
continental United States, but in matching “key” 
workers with essential jobs in far-away places. 


Far-Flung Need for Specialists 


It is a well known fact that since the United States 
assumed broad and immense responsibilities in other 
parts of the world, manpower demands must neces- 
sarily go beyond our borders. Large areas in Europe, 
all of Japan, and other Pacific Islands are occupied, 
and under military control. Many of our uniformed 
personnel are going to Germany and Austria, to 
Japan, Okinawa, and other Pacific islands, as well as 
Alaska and the Canal Zone. As this military strength 
increases overseas, there develops a consequent re- 
lated need for civilian workers to perform a wide 
variety of activities under military direction. In addi- 
tion, the construction of new installations must be 
carried out, with the resultant demand for workers 
ever on the increase. This new demand is being met 
very successfully through positive recruitment. 

Approximately 5 percent of all positive recruitment 
placements during the first 6 months of 1951 were in 
professional occupations. Of this number about half 
were in vital defense activities overseas, according to 
reports from the Department of Defense and private 
contracting firms hiring for overseas jobs. While the 
percentage of professional placements overseas does 
not appear to be significant numerically, the quality 
job done by the Employment Service in recruiting 
suitable candidates all over the United States for 
these overseas installations is outstanding. It is 
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Air Forces photo 


Civilian jobs with the Armed Forces are varied. Mary Murphy, 
civilian employee with the Air Forces, is learning the problems 
and solutions of weather, revenue traffic, schedules on all 
matters pertaining to the running of anair line. Other civilians 
are placed in supply jobs, public relations work and court 
reporting. 


doubtful if many of the United States defense activi- 
ties and occupation forces could have maintained the 
high level of operations had it not been for the place- 
ment through clearance of the thousand-odd specialists 
in engineering, research, administrative, industrial, 
educational, and recreational occupations needed by 
the Armed Forces and private firms engaged in essen- 
tial activities overseas. 

Consider, for example, the assistance given to the 
Army’s Civilian Personnel Division. The Employ- 
ment Service has for years participated in securing 
civilian workers for the Department of the Army em- 
ployment overseas by having recruiters of the Army’s 
Civilian Personnel Division, through its Overseas 
Affairs Branch, interview applicants in local employ- 
ment offices. 

Generally, recruiting for overseas employment, as 
indicated in the positive recruitment results for the 
first 6 months of the year, fall into four broad cate- 
gories: First, specialists—physicians, translators, ac- 
countants, public health officers, nurses, historians, 
technical writers, attorneys, economists, fingerprint 
experts, X-ray specialists, property and supply super- 


visors, pharmacists, optometrists, bacteriologists, geol- f 
ogists, entomologists, and other highly professional f 


personnel used in connection with occupation duties. 
Secondly, engineers—-metallurgical, chemical, archi- 
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Manpower needs which extend beyond our borders are being 
met successfully through positive recruitment. Pictured here 
ore some types of workers recruited in the United States for 
overseas assignments. 
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* | Yokohama. Transient soldiers receive books from these 
“* | uniformed librarians of the Special Services Command. 
es photo 
Murphy,| tectural, radio, electronic, safety, construction, civil, 
roblems} maintenance, industrial, aeronautic, and mining. 
; on all Requirements for these jobs are very high and go 
civilians ae : =p . ; 
id court} Peyond minimum performance requisites of the job. 
Thirdly, recreational leaders—of all kinds recruited to 
plan and execute a well-rounded recreational program 
for the soldier and his dependents. Finally, teachers— 


ack f lementary, secondary, college levels, for American 
red the dependents’ schools in far-flung outposts of the United 
place- States. These four main occupational groups repre- 
Cialists sent the majority of the overseas professional place- 
ustrial, ments. 
ded by 
| essen- Exacting Standards 
he Requirements for specialists and engineering per- 

sd h - sonnel are high and vary according to particular com- 
wife mands and place of assignment. Not only must they 
pages meet basic performance requirements but they must 
“ih em also measure up to many other rigid physical and 
Army’sf nas ‘ as : 
vecual personality requirements. The facilities of the local 

lon offices of the public employment service have been 
MP!0Y t found to be especially useful in preselection screening. 
ana It is also true of the last two categorjes, the recrea- 
or de tional leaders, and the teachers. Recreational activi- 
| com les, In the fields of sports, service clubs, entertain- 
"I ment, music, libraries, and hobbycrafts, are provided 
a me soldier and his family in far-away places, often in 
printf, ited and bleak surroundings, because military 
super- | leaders know it is indispensable to good morale. 
_ geal iF in ily, American dependents schools overseas pro- 
inal vide educational opportunities for children of military 
ities. #P onnel and civilian employees stationed in occu- 
a pied areas all over the world. ‘To show the magnitude 


of te teaching job alone, the Overseas Affairs Branch 
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U. S. Army photo 


Yoyogi Elementary School, Tokyo, Japan. Carol Chambers, 
third grade teacher, introduces Japanese teachers to her stu- 
dents who will receive regular Japanese instruction from them. 


reports that 150 elementary and secondary schools 
in European and Far Eastern Commands serve more 
than 20,000 American boys and girls. This is ex- 
clusive of schools maintained by the U. S. Air Force 
installations abroad. 

Recruitment by the Employment Coordination 
Office of the United States Air Force parallels similar 
recruitment for almost identically the same types of 
occupational specialists in the professional group as 
for the Overseas Affairs Branch of the Army. 

The Corps of Engineers of the United States Army, 
on the other hand, specializes in the first two groups, 
namely recruitment of specialists and engineers. 

Private employers have need for qualified specialists 
and engineers in professional categories, as well as a 
large number of skilled, semiskilled and unskilled 
construction workers, who must not only meet the 
basic job performance standards, but also physical 
and personality tests. ‘The type of service rendered 
by the Employment Service to-man the needs of 
these contractors engaged in the construction and 
maintenance of air bases, the various kinds of military 
installations and other vital activities abroad, cannot 
be adequately described because of the classified 
nature of some of the operations. We can only 
mention in passing that these activities, be they in the 
Atlantic, the Pacific, Europe, Asia, or Africa, have 
utilized the network of the 1,800 local Employment 
Service offices to recruit the desired workers quickly 
and effectively so that qualified specialists and en- 
gineers of all kinds were reached, as indicated by the 
positive recruitment results, in almost every section 
of the land. To the applicant, this service afforded 
a dual opportunity to contribute his professional 
services to our defense program and maximum serv- 
ice to his country, and at the same time to gain finan- 
cially and in special experience by working under 
difficult conditions. 

Because most of these jobs are temporary and per- 
formance standards are high and under varying situa- 
tions, the renumeration angle is probably one of the 
best inducements. Wage levels for the contracting 
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U. S. Special Services personnel enroute to station of assignment 
in Germany. 


jobs, particularly, are almost double the top wages 
paid for similar activities at home. In addition, the 
jobs offered improve the skills of the workers because 
of the type of projects undertaken. 


Demand in Teaching Field Abroad 


As indicated above, professional placements were 
largely confined to four broad categories. Let us 
look now at the problem of securing teachers for 
American dependents’ schools. How did the Em- 
ployment Service assist? Why not recruit these only 
through colleges and universities? We contacted the 
Overseas Affairs Branch for the answer: 

Your public employment service can reach many 
of the kind of school teachers we need abroad. They 
are essentally small town people who show not so 
much a specialized field of study but, rather, who 
can teach a variety of subjects. These types of can- 
didates, we have found, can be reached through the 
Employment Service more quickly than by other 
means because your local staffs, even in small com- 
munities, are equipped to preselect the kind of appli- 
cants we want—very adaptable, with special abili- 
ties and convertability of skills needed for all-round 
duties abroad. In other words, we need people who 
can adjust themselves to unexpected situations. They 
must possess a variety of teaching skills. We like to 
hire a teacher who knows something about music as 
well as physical education; who has, at the same time, 


a kind of pioneering spirit and experience typical of 


the teacher of yesteryear. She found herself teaching 
pupils, of all ages and grades, rather than subjects. 
A somewhat different activity in professional over- 
seas jobs is reported by the Corps of Engineers and by 
private contractors. Personnel recruited for these 
jobs must have industrial experience, as well as ability 
to do research work under varying climatic and often 
unfavorable working conditions. We need only to 
cite the fact that the overseas activities include con- 
struction of entirely new communities, bases, and 
various military installations. Such personnel must 
carry out all phases of repair as well as new construc- 
tion; be able to lay out and make estimates for all 


types of installations; provide supervision of shops, 
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Signal Corps photo 
Frankfurt. A class in sculpture provides recreational activity 
for armed services and civilian personnel. Clearance find 
the teacher. 


power plants, and repair work, as well as to provide 
for the supply and distribution of equipment, machin- 
ery, and food, for every kind of military project. In 
addition, those assigned to various commands may be 
called upon to give technical assistance and advice ti 
governments of occupied areas. 

The type of service rendered by the Nation-wide 
Employment Services in recruiting professional appli- 
cants for key overseas jobs cannot be measured in 
total placement activity alone. Local Employment 
Service personnel can find a great deal of satisfaction 
in the knowledge that in matching suitable appli 
cants with essential professional jobs in far-away 
places they have assisted the applicant, the employer, 
and at the same time given the country a_ valuable 
service in the national defense program. They 
have enhanced in no small way Uncle Sam’s standing 
as possessor of the greatest supply of professional and 
technical personnel in the world. 











Re 





Signal Corps photo 
Tokyo. Miss Dorreen Eckley, kindergarten teacher, fro 
Washington, D. C., at Narimasu elementary school. 
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N yuLY 1949, Boeing Airplane Co. found itself in a 

paradoxical situation. At the same time that com- 

pletion of work on its commercial Stratocruiser 
transports was beginning to force the lay-off of some 
8,000 workmen, the company received orders from 
the United States Air Force to begin tooling up for 
production of the B-47 Stratojet—the swept-wing 
bombers which now are rolling off the company’s 
lines at Wichita, Kans. 

Unfortunately, the same skills are not required for 
both jobs. The thousands of relatively unskilled and 
semiskilled workmen required for quantity aircraft 
production are of little value in the highly specialized 
feld of tooling for new production. The new work 
called for tooling engineers, skilled tool and die men, 
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Boeing Airplane Co, photo 


A typical engineering scene at Boeing Airplane Co.’s Seattle Division where more than 3,000 professional engineers now are 
employed. BES currently is cooperating in Boeing’s drive to hire even more employees. 


Retooling Project Creates Urgent Need for Specialists . . . 


Employment Service Helps Boeing Recruit 
Professional and Technical Skills 


By BOB SELDEN 
Employment Manager 
Boeing Airplane Company, Seattle, Wash. 


layout men. Neither Boeing, Seattle had 
enough of them available for work. 

So while one of Boeing’s arms began the general 
lay-off which was to reduce the Seattle Division’s 
total work force to 17,500 employees in the next 10 
months, the other arm reached out into the Nation 
for the professional men and skilled workers so vitally 
needed. 

It was largely through cooperation with the Wash- 
ington State and other State Employment Services 
that these men were obtained. 

There was nothing spectacular about the way the 
program was conducted. Through the Washington 


State Employment Service, Boeing arranged to inter- 


nor 
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view prospective employees using the offices of State 
employment agencies in various cities in the Nation 
where these skills were available. 

It arranged for advance employment advertise- 
ments in the newspapers of those cities and sent per- 
sonnel department recruiting teams into the field to 
carry out the actual interviews. 

Dealing through these established agencies was an 
invaluable aid. Not only did it give the Boeing 
recruiters a well-equipped headquarters for their 
work in each city, but it enabled them to save valuable 
time by interviewing applicants already screened by 
the agencies’ personnel specialists. 

It was the rule, not the exception, that the doors of 
these offices were kept open after hours for the Boeing 
representatives when the need was most urgent. 


A Competent Service 


This was not the first nor the last occasion that 
Boeing called on the State Employment Service. 
During World War II the great majority of Boeing 
hiring was done through governmental employment 
service agencies—a service which was indispensable. 

War’s end and resultant military airplane contract 
cancellations found Seattle and Wichita, sites of the 
company’s two divisions, with a surplus in almost 
every labor classification. The majority of the better 
qualified members of this pool remained in the Seattle 
area however and were available when the company’s 
manpower build-up began again in 1947 coincident 
with B-50 Superfortress and Stratocruiser production 
programs. Even this hiring campaign, however, was 
aided materially by referrals through the local State 
employment offices. 

Today Boeing’s hiring job dwarfs the 1949 effort 
and is more widespread than at any time since World 
War II. Similar to the situation in 1949, it is not the 
supply of general factory workers that presents the 
problem today. The number of people with these 
qualifications is sufficient in the Northwest area for 
Boeing’s general needs. Again it is for tooling engi- 
neers, plant engineers, general professional engineers 
of all specialities, production planners, skilled machi- 
nists; the type of man who can design, organize, or 
build for future production. 

Boeing found the shortage of these men is not a 
problem localized in the Northwest. It exists to 
acute proportions practically everywhere in the 
Nation, the result of the simultaneous country-wide, 
industry-wide tooling program for the defense effort 
and from the increased complexity of the products 
themselves. 

This complexity is particularly evident in the air- 
craft industry. It required some 85,000 engineering 
man-hours to design the first production model of 
the Boeing B-17 Flying Fortress in 1936, approxi- 
mately 1,500,000 engineering-hours to design the 


first B—29 Superfortress in 1943, and it has required | 
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almost 3,500,000 engineering-hours to desigi the 
most recent B—47 Stratojet model. 

Using the rise in these figures as an index it (5 no 
difficult to see that the entire job of tooling, planing 
experimental building, and manufacturing itse!” has 
pyramided today into an effort which calls for the 
labor of many more professional and _ technical 
workers than ever before. 

Again it is through the State employment o lice 
that Boeing is doing almost all of its recruitine fo; 
these important positions. The only other method jj 
by direct contact with colleges for prospective engi, 
neers. 

The company’s Seattle Division has sent out re. 
cruiting teams again, as many as six at one time, and 
during the past year has covered State employmen 
offices in 25 States, interviewing some 14,500 pros 
pective employees. They did not visit the six State 
surrounding the company’s Wichita Division nor did 
they solicit prospects in areas adjacent to factorie: 
of other aircraft firms. 

The company’s Wichita Division, with its own- 
but generally similar—employment problems, has 
found the State employment service equally valuable 
Its program has fanned out through the Midwesi 
based on initial coordination with the Kansas Stat: 
Employment Service. 

“From quantity interviewing comes quality” | 
pretty much Boeing’s philosophy. Of the total inter: 
viewed during the above period 1,099 positive, on; 
the-spot hires resulted. These were spread among 
16 different professional and technical fields as well 
as among men in more general classifications. 

But the hires resulting from the joint Boeing-Stat 
Employment Service effort did not stop once a 
interviewing team left for another town. Subsequent 
correspondence between Boeing’s personnel head- 
quarters in Seattle and the men previously interviewed 
has led to an additional 1,100 hires this past year 
Two out of three of these were professional and 
technical job acceptances. 

Boeing feels that as a byproduct of this cooperativ: 
recruiting program at least one benefit redounds t 
the Nation-wide syste*n of public employment offices 
A great many persons who otherwise might not hav¢ 
found their way into State employment agencies hav4 
been drawn there by the Boeing program. Many d 
those who were not hired by Boeing for one reason 
or another often found other employment throug} 
the efforts of the local agency. 

At this moment Boeing’s need for experienced tech 
nical and professional men is keeping one step ahead 
of its recruiting program. It will continue to send 
personnel teams into the field and, with the continue 
cooperation of the State Employment Services, feel 
reasonably sure it can reach any manpower goa 
necessary to meet its defense production commit 
ments. 
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Universal Military Training and Service Act 


The Amended Selective Service Act 


NDER the amendments of June 19, 1951, the 
SELECTIVE SERVICE AcT oF 1948 was renamed 
the UNIVERSAL MILITARY TRAINING AND SERV- 

E ACT. 
In addition to the revision of title, the amended act 
is briefly summed up as follows: 


The Selective Service System is continued indefinitely. 
Authority to induct men into the Armed Forces has been ex- 

ded to July 1, 1955. 

Provision is made for a National Security Training Com- 
nission to draw details of a Universal Military Training pro- 
gram for submission to Congress. ‘The Commission will consist 
of five persons, of whom three are to be civilians. The program 
would call for 6 months of military training for all males liable 
for registration between the ages of 18 and 19. The Com- 
mission is to report to the Congress within 4 months after 
appointment by the President and confirmation by the Senate. 
Inductions for Universal Military Training will await further 
Congressional action. 

Limitation on strength of the Armed Forces, 5 million. 

Age of liability for training and service in the Armed Forces 

the United States, 18 years and 6 months to 26 years. 

Formerly 19 to 26.) 

\il registrants (ages between 18 and 26) are liable for immedi- 
ate classification and examination as to availability for service. 

Period of active service for those inducted under the 1948 
act as well as the néw act, 24 months, with a maximum 8-year 
obligation for combined active duty and subsequent reserve 
obligation. (Formerly 21 months, with 6-year maximum 
reserve obligation. ) 

Che physical standards will be those that prevailed in January 

1445. The new mental standards reduce by 3 the present 
percentile score of 13, which corresponds to a reduction of from 
70 to 65 under the previous General Classification Test score. 

[he President is authorized to issue regulations providing for 
eferment of persons whose occupation, including activity in 
study, is found to be necessary to the national health, safety, or 
interest, and also for those with dependents ‘“‘other than wives 
alone, except in cases of extreme hardship.’ Liability for in- 
duction of deferred registrants remains until they are 35 years 
old. Blanket deferments are prohibited, each classification 
must be decided on its individual merits. 

High school students, provided work is satisfactory, are to be 
leferred until they are graduated or until they reach the age of 
20, whichever occurs first. (This provision is much the same 
as in the 1948 act, although that act used “‘postponed”’ instead 
of ‘‘deferred”’ from induction.) 

Deferments for college and university students fall into two 
classes: (a) Those provided for by the act and which can only 
be changed by act of Congress; (b) those provided for by regu- 
lations issued by the President under authority of the act and 
which may be modified or abolished if and when the President 
deems it advisable. 

(a) The act provides that a student may not be inducted 
after he has started his studies until the end of his academic 
year, but he may receive only one such deferment. Also, it is 
the student’s academic year which governs, not the institution’s 
academic year, as under the 1948 act. Thus under the new act 
a student entering any semester will be deferable until his 
academic year is over, regardless of when the semester begins. 
His work must be satisfactory and he must be engaged in a full- 
time course. Under the 1948 act, which provided for a post- 
ponement instead of a deferment, a student might have ob- 
tained postponements successively—that is, he could not be 
inducted during any academic year after he had started it. 
Chis had the effect of protecting most college students against 





induction except during summer vacation months. The pro- 
visions outlined in this paragraph are in the basic act. 

(b) The President is authorized to issue regulations providing 
for the deferment of any or all such categories of persons whose 
activity in study, research, or medical, dental, veterinary, 
optometric, osteopathic, scientific, pharmaceutical, chiroprac- 
tic, chiropodial, or other endeavors is found to be necessary 
to the maintenance of the national health, safety, or interest. 
In principle, this provision is similar to a provision in the 1948 
act, and it gives authority to issue regulations providing for 
deferment of persons described. No local or appeal board shall 
be required to postpone or defer a student on occupational 
grounds solely on the basis of any test, election system, class 
standing or any other means conducted, sponsored, adminis- 
tered or prepared by an agency of the Federal Government or 
any private institution or individual employed by such agency. 

Exemptions and deferments continue only so long as the cause 
for them continues to exist. 

Reemployment rights are extended to enlistees who entered 
service after June 24, 1948, who serve not more than 4 years, 
plus any additional period imposed pursuant to law, and to 
those entering active duty after June 24, 1948, whether or not 
voluntarily, in response to call and who are relieved within 4 
years or as soon thereafter as they are able to obtain orders. 

The definition of veterans is the same as in the 1948 act and 
those meeting the requirements are exempt, married or single. 

Registrants who are conscientious objectors and are opposed 
to both combatant and noncombatant military service must 
perform civilian work contributing to the maintenance of the 
national health, safety, or interest for a period of 24 months. 

Aliens admitted for permanent residence in the United States 
are liable. Aliens temporarily admitted, if they remain in this 
country over 1 year, become generally liable. The alien’s right 
to relief from liability upon application (after which he is de- 
barred from becoming a citizen of the United States) is now 
limited to aliens admitted in a status other than for permanent 
residence. 

The act provides for at least one Selective Service Appeal 
Board in each Federal judicial district within each State, 
Territory, or possession. The 1948 act provided for at least 
one Appeal Board in each State, Territory, or possession. 

Except for those whose rating or specialty is critical, members 
of the inactive or volunteer reserve who served 12 months 
between December 7, 1941 and September 2, 1945, and who 
are called again to duty, may secure release after 17 months’ 
active duty since June 25, 1950. 

The 2 percent numerical limitation on women in the Armed 
Forces is suspended until July 1, 1954. 

The authority to involuntarily extend enlistments in the 
Regular and Reserve components of the Armed Forces is ex- 
tended until July 1, 1953. Thus, all enlistments which expire 
after July 9, 1951, may be extended by the President for 12 
months, but no person shall have his enlistment extended more 
than once. Previous law authorized the extension of only 
such enlistments which would expire between July 27, 1950, 
and July 9, 1951. 

Exemption from training and service by induction is granted 
those who on February 1, 1951, were members of organized 
units of reserve components and continue to participate satis- 
factorily. When a Governor proclaims the impossibility of 
otherwise maintaining the authorized strength of organized 
units of the National Guard, persons enlisting before reaching 
the age of 18% years, before a determination by the Secretary 
of Defense that adequate trained personnel are available to 
the National Guard, and before the issuance of orders to report 
for induction, will be deferred. 

Ministers and divinity students are exempted from the so- 
called “‘doctor draft.”’ 
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